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he last time a federal budget was 

balanced in our country I was two 
years old. For millions of other Canadi- 
ans this year’s budget represents the first 
time in their lives that a federal budget 
was balanced. Hopefully, it will remain 
as such. 

Ten years ago proponents of balanced 
budgets were denounced, twenty years 
ago they were ignored. Today, with the 
sole exception of B.C.’s provincial gov- 
ernment, politicians from every level of 
government and every political stripe ac- 
cept that our public finances must be bal- 
anced and remain balanced. 

There are three conclusions to draw. 

First, the achievement of a balanced 
budget is grounded in a fundamental shift 
in public policy. It is a shift that occurred 
because citizen groups like the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation have been demand- 
ing for years that the flow of red ink be 
stemmed — no matter what party was in 
office. Yes, Paul Martin deserves credit. 
But let us not forget how Mr. Martin 
achieved his balancing act. 

As this issue of The Taxpayer details, 
it is the average Canadian taxpayer that 
deserves the gold medal for this budget. 
The three principle ingredients in Mr. 
Martin’s mix: offloading to the provinces, 
low interest rates and higher taxes. It is 
the latter that deserves special attention 
because new revenues account for nearly 
two-thirds of the deficit’s elimination 
over the past four years. 

Third — and above all — the “surplus” 
must not lull us into complacency. Take 
taxes as one example. In the budget’s af- 
termath, headlines across the country 
credited Paul Martin for cutting taxes. To 
be sure, Paul Martin cut the 3% income 
surtax, but taxpayers will remain worse 
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off because of “bracket creep” and a near 
doubling of Canada Pension Plan premi- 
ums over the next five years. 

As for our $583-billion deferred tax 
burden — commonly referred to as our 
debt — Mr. Martin’s budget does not 
commit to reducing it by one penny over 
the next three years. 

Then there’s spending ~ lots of it. The 
discussion of how to divide the “surplus” 
has somehow erased the fact that the gov- 
ernment already spends $148 billion of 
our dollars a year. Before we go spend- 
ing this “surplus” we had better ask 
whether we’re getting good value for the 
dollars the feds are already spending. 
This, like all issues of The Taxpayer, lists 
dozens of examples of waste from the 
construction of a golf driving range at a 
federal prison in B.C. to fraud at Indian 
Affairs that the government refuses to ad- 
dress. Little wonder our taxes will go up 
yet again this year. 

A close examination of the budget re- 
veals why taxpayers cannot afford to be 
complacent. Higher taxes, debt and spend- 
ing are slowing — but not reversing. De- 
termination on these fronts is even more 
important as we enter the next century 
and confront the growing unfunded liabili- 
ties of our health and social security sys- 
tems. 

You have told us in a recent survey 
that you want your Federation to focus 
more on how Ottawa spends your tax dol- 
lars. We will. But we need you to remain 
active: distribute The Taxpayer, circulate 
petitions, and attend our conference this 
June in Whistler (see back cover). As I 
look at my three-year old son, I am deter- 
mined to ensure that the fiscal manage- 
ment of his Canada over the next 28 years 
in no way resembles the past 28 years. I 
hope each of you are as determined. [i 
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Trudeau “The Playboy” 
Conceived the debt 


dian taxpayers who have languished un- 
der $25 billion of tax increases in the 
last four years. $11.9 billion of this 
amount comes directly from increases in 
personal income taxes.” 

Robinson adds, “The federal budget 
threw out a few tax scraps. The elimina- 
tion of the 3% surtax will put $233 into 
the right hand pocket of working Cana- 
dians by 1999. But over that same pe- 
riod the hike in CPP premiums will take 
$1,200 out of their left pocket. Couple 


he last time Ottawa bal- 

anced its budget, the 
Beatles were rocking the hit parade 
with “Hey Jude.” That same year 
Canada became a bilingual nation 
with the passage of the Official Lan- 
guages Act. Things have never been 
the same. 

It was 1969, and Pierre Elliot 
Trudeau in his second year as Prime 
Minister had a surplus of $200 mil- 
lion. He quickly apologized for the 
oversight by piling up deficit after this with the combined effects of 
deficit. By 1974-75, the yearly Ratt 23 s\ bracket creep and taxpayers should re- 
shortfall had climbed to $2.1 bil- Be Chretien “The Nanny” gard the Liberal talk of tax relief with a 
lion. The next year, it tripled to Raised the debt grain of salt. Come to think of it, that’s 
$6.1 billion. By 1978, Trudeau was spend- what they are getting.” 
ing $13 billion more than Ottawa was re- Canada will be the first of the G-7 
ceiving in revenue. The $18-billion federal countries (seven most industrialized 
debt, that had taken Ottawa 100 years to countries in the world) to balance its 
accumulate, Trudeau tripled in 9 short budget. Yet along with this, Canadians 
years. will have among the highest taxes of 

After taking a year off in 1979, when any country in this prestigious group. 
the Tories briefly held power, Trudeau To be sure, there have been some 
stormed back for his final reign of fiscal minor cuts in the federal budget over 
terror which would last until 1984. During the past four years - a trend Mr. Martin 
this period, the yearly deficit more than appears ready to reverse with 
doubled from $14.7 billion to $32 billion. Mulroney “The Rich Uncie” new spending announcements 
By his last year in office, Trudeau was — Spoiled the debt in this budget totalling $12 bil- 
spending more in interest payments on the debt lion. 
than it took to run the entire federal government The debt was the big loser. 
in his first year as Prime Minister. Martin will set up a Contin- 

So with such a Liberal legacy, one must not gency Fund in which each 
under estimate Paul Martin’s achievement. It’s year he will deposit $3 billion 
more remarkable when you consider that Prime and provided no emergencies 
Minister Chretien was Trudeau’s finance minis- come along, Martin will take 
ter during the height of the spending frenzy. But what’s left in the account and 
don’t hand out any medals just yet. apply it to the debt. 

“The real credit,” states the CTF’s Federal Di- Other than this feeble ef- 
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fort, the Finance Minister @6 Overall, I give Paul Martin’s fifth budget a “C” 

- i oe ie grade. “C” for complacency on the national debt. 
Own tne deodt. 10: ay e cote. 

fedioeal Gitet honits at C” for contempt for taxpayers.99 

$583.2 billion, and three Walter Robinson, Federal Director of the CTF 


years from now it will re- 

main $583.2 billion. That’s 

right. In the government’s 

own documents it is antici- 

pating the $3-billion Contingency Fund will 
NOT be used to pay down the debt. Appar- 
ently the Department of Finance has already 
scheduled emergencies where this money 
will have to be spent. High on this list, will 
no doubt be their re-election campaign. 


The sad thing about this debt is that the 
interest payments will be increasing from 
$41.5 billion this past year to $45 billion in 
1999-2000. Just a few years back, in 1980- 
81, the federal government’s total revenues 
were $48 billion. That would barely cover 
the interest payments today. 


The deficit battle 


The following is a breakdown of the yearly deficits run up by the respective 
Prime Ministers since 1968. The accumulated yearly deficits make up Canada's national debt. 


69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 


Pierre Trudeau 
1968-69 to 1978-79 

Took the net debt from 

$18.7 bilion to $837. 


Pierre Trudeau 
In his final term in office 
1980-81 to 1983-84 
took the debt from 
$75.5 billion to $167.8 billion 


80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 
0 


Jean 
Mulroney 
1984-85 to 1992-93 Chretien 
took the debt from 1993-94 to present 
¥ $167.8 billion to Took the debt from 
$466 billion $466 billion to 
pee $583.2 billion. 
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The following is a brief overview of the significant changes in the 1998 federal budget. 


aes = 
Child tax benefit increases 
@ In 1997, Ottawa initiated the child tax benefit program with 
an annual budget of $850 million. The budget under this pro- 
gram will be increased by $425 million in July 1999 and by 
the same amount again in July 2000. 


Culture and sports 

@ Canadian Heritage will be increasing the annual funding to 
Canada Council by $25 million, book publishers by $15 mil- 
lion and Canadian athletes and coaches by $10 million. 

@ Funding to the Canada Television and Cable Production 
Fund will be increased by $50 million for 1998-99 and by 
$100 million for 1999-2000 and 2000-2001. 


Transfer payments 

@ Transfer payments to the provinces were increased by $4.1 
billion. Well, not really increased, all Ottawa did was undo 
the cuts it had planned from previous budgets. 


Environment 

M@ The federal government is setting aside $150 million over 
three years to help stop green house gas emissions. The 
money will be used for public awareness and to promote 
new technologies. 


Research 

@ Agencies such as the Natural Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council, the Medical Research Council and the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council will receive an 
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Increased tax deductions 

M@ The basic exemption (currently $6,456) will be raised by 
$500 for those earning less than $20,000 a year and by 
$1,000 for families earning less than $40,000 a year. 

@ The child care expense deduction will be increased from 
$5,000 a year to $7,000 for children under the age of seven 
and from $3,000 to $4,000 a year for children between seven 
and 16. Expected to help 65,000 families. 

™@ Self-employed people and owners of small businesses will 
now be able to deduct dental and health insurance premiums 


D So ee T: R-.- i 
@ Ottawa will set up a $3 billion contingency fund. 


The money will be set aside for use in emergency 
situations. If the money is not spent in that fiscal year, it will 
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additional $400 million in funding over the next three years. 
@ Ottawa will provide $205 million over three years to comput- 
erize classrooms across Canada. Included in this will be the 
creation of 5000 internet sites. 
@ The Canadian Network for the Advancement of Research, In- 
dustry and Education will receive $55 million for the devel- 
opment of high-speed computer networks. 


Foreign funding 

@ As part of the previously announced land mines agreement, 
the federal government will provide $100 million over five 
years. 

@ Ottawa will provide $90 million to cover increased spending 
in last year’s budget for international assistance in areas of 
health, environment and governance. An additional $50 mil- 
lion will be provided for similar spending this year. 


Student assistance 

@ Ottawa will be setting up a scholarship fund for students. 
The fund will come into effect in the year 2000. The $2.5-bil- 
lion fund will give an average of $3000 a year for full-time 
students and less for part-time. 


Indians 
@ Announced prior to the budget, Ottawa will give $350 mil- 
lion as part of its healing strategy for natives abused in resi- 
dential schools. 
.™@ An additional $126 million will be spent to expand on re- 
serve infrastructure and housing. 


Se + ee ee 
off business income. 


@ Canadians looking after elderly parents or disabled children 
will receive a caregiver credit of up to $400. 


Actual tax cut (the only one) 

M@ The 3% deficit surtax will be eliminated July 1“ for those 
earning less than $50,000 a year and partially eliminated for 
those earning between $50,000 and $60,000 a year. Approxi- 
mately 14 million Canadians will benefit from this cut. 


Bist: Coy. Game 


be used to reduce he debt. The government anticipates 
no reduction in the federal debt over the next three 
years. 
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Con golfing 

ell, here we go again. The federal gov- 

ernment is planning to build a 25 stall 
driving range at Ferndale Institution, a mini- 
mum security prison in Mission, B.C. Correc- 
tions Canada plans to build the driving range 
this spring on the prison grounds which al- 
ready feature a 9-hole golf course. The driv- 
ing range will of course be paid for by 
taxpayers and will use prison labour to con- 
struct it. So, when prisoners are finished a 
day on the golf course they can go knock a 
few balls at the driving range. Furthermore, 
the new driving range will have a negative 
impact on a local, law-abiding, taxpaying 
business. Steve Coates, manager of the Val- 
ley Golf Centre, was enraged when he found 
out that Corrections Canada would open its 
range to the public. 

Coates said, “We have invested heavily in 
our business and have the intention of mak- 
ing it something the community can be proud 
of. This prison driving 
range is a major threat 
to our future.” 

In a letter to the 
Ferndale Institution, 
Coates said the Institu- 
tion has a distinct ad- 
vantage over his 
businesses. He said, 
“First, you do not have 
to make an investment 
in the land. In today’s 
marketplace land costs 
are very high... Sec- 
ond, you are not sub- 
ject to the same taxes 
as are private businesses. Let me tell you that 
municipal taxes, PST, GST, payroll taxes, cor- 
porate taxes and personal taxes are a huge re- 
sponsibility... Third, your workforce is paid a 
lot less than ours and you are not constrained 
by the same labour force regulations as we 
are. Fourth, your financing comes from the 
federal government. ..Given all these advan- 
tages, I think it is easy to see that your driv- 


ing range presents us with a case of unfair com- 
petition.” 


Government employees like __ 
the CPP hikes | 


We would government bureaucrats propose 
and implement changes to the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan that will result in their premiums in- 
creasing from 5.6% to 9.9% by the year 2003? 
Though they are living off the avails of taxation —_| 
they must still hate taxes like the rest of us. 
Well, federal government employees, it ap- 
pears, will not feel the full impact of the CPPin- | 
crease. Federal government employees have an 
agreement where they have a blended CPP and 
federal pension contribution rate of 7.5%. This 
means that the CPP 
contribution is taken 
off first and the re- 
mainder is turned 
over to the govern- 
ment pension plan. 
However, under the 
agreement federal em- 
ployees still get both 
pensions no matter 
how little they con- 
tribute. According to 
Canadian Press, con- 
tributions to the gov- 
ernment employees 
pension plan will 
drop by $20 million 
this year alone. | 


Flying on party business 


I: 1996-97, Dave Tkachuk, a Tory Senator | 
from Saskatchewan, racked up nearly 
$100,000 in travel expenses. He was one of the 
high flyers using the “free” travel offered to | 
Senators. If the dollar amount seems abusive, the | 
reasons he took to the airso frequently areeven | 
more so. In an interview with the Ottawa Citizen, 
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Tkachuk admitted that some of his flying bill 
was because he needed to travel on party 
business. Unfortunately, doing work for the 
Tory party is considered public business, 
which is an allowable reason for taking ad- 
vantage of the 64 travel points given each 
Senator. Each travel point represents one re- 
turn ticket. 


Income taxes breaking 
Canadians 


As StatsCanada report revealed what 
veryone has known for years. Income 
taxes are taking a big- 
ger chunk out of your 
pay each year. Ac- 
cording to the report, 
federal income taxes 
are taking 22 cents 
out of every dollar Ca- 
nadians earn and rep- 
resent the single 
largest expenditure 
for the average Cana- 
dian family. Income 
taxes beats out shelter 
at 17 cents and food 
at 12 cents. 

The income tax 
bite was larger than 
expected and does not 
even include the mul- 
titude of other taxes 
Canadians have to 
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pay ranging from property taxes, to sales taxes, | 


to environmental taxes. 


come taxes have increased 15% between 1992 


The StatsCanada study also revealed that in- 


and 1995. This was nearly double the increase in | 
total household spending which only increased | 
by 8% during this same period. In other words, 
income taxes are outstripping the cost of living 


by a two-to-one margin. 


In 1996, the average Canadian family had an 


income of $49,100 with $10,700 going to federal 
and provincial income taxes and $8,500 to hous- 


ing. 


Junior fisheries minister cries 


the blues 


T: sacrifice some government MPs have to 
make in service of their country can probably 
never be fully appreciated by the average tax- 


payer who only has to pay the bills. Take the 


case of Junior Fisheries Minister Gilbert Nor- 
mand. In a recent Toronto Sun article, he com- 
plained that there were simply not enough VIP 
Challenger jets to go around. In fact, he was find- 


ing it hard to book space on 
one of the four jets. 

To its credit, the Chretien 
government cut back the 
number of Challenger jets in 
thé federal fleet from six un- 
der the Mulroney govern- 
ment. In part, the cut back 
was prompted by a scathing 
report from the Auditor Gen- 
eral who detailed the waste 
and abuse under the Mul- 
roney government. In a 
thinly veiled threat, Nor- 
mand said that if there were 
not enough VIP planes to go 
around, he would have to 
consider another line of 
work. Boo hoo, overtaxed 
Canadians really feel for you 
Gilbert. 
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iwriten aeghway cyning levels of taxation? 


C yning cwen cniht seouluan beon gecwePan 

agan. If you had a difficult time reading those = oe . 

words, it is because they were the rage back Subsidized dating service? 
around 1000 AD. They, along with 34,000 other =< the federal government seems in- 
incomprehensible words, formed the basis of our tent on throwing money at anyone who 


English language. Don’t worry if youcan’tunder- _ asks for it, it should come as no surprise 
stand these words. Thanks to your tax dollars, re- that the feds have decided to subsidize a dat- 
searchers at the ing service. Ottawa has recently announced 


University of Toronto 
have been busily com- 


changes to the rules governing the flying 
privileges for MPs. Every year, each Mem- 
ber of Parliament is allowed up to 64 return 
trips. Most are used for flights between 
Ottawa and the MP’s constituency, but 20 
of these trips can be designated for any- 
where in Canada. As well, in order to help 
keep marriages intact, Ottawa allows 
spouses to use these tickets to join the MP 
in Ottawa. Fair enough. 

But recently, Ottawa decided to extend 
this privilege to girlfriends and boyfriends. 
Since the rule changed over 30 MPs have 
jumped on the band wagon and registered 
potential dates for rendezvous in Ottawa. 
Additionally, MPs can change the name in 
the registry at any time. One day it could be 
the little woman from Shawinigan and the 
next week Bessie or Bruce from Victoria. In 
fact, if we cut to the chase it doesn’t even 
need to be a boyfriend or girlfriend. Who is 
going to check? 


piling a Dictionary of 
Old English. 

Since 1969, Cana- 
dian taxpayers have 
funded this project to 
the tune of about $3.8 
million. For the first 
few years, the funding 
was provided by the 
Canada Council and 
since the mid-seven- 
ties it has received 
government assistance from the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council. 

The project received as much as $500,000 in 
1991-92 and $330,301 in 1989-90. The Diction- 
ary of Old English has also received funding 
from the private sector. The project, which will 
take another 12 years to complete, is currently 
working on the letter “F’. Though this dictionary 
will no doubt prove useful to a few academics 
and historians, it becomes an issue of priorities. 
Should 
projects 
like this re- 
ceive fund- 
ing when 
average 
Canadian 
families 
are finding 
it difficult 
to make 
ends meet 
because of 
our high 
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In defence of expense 
allowances 


a to an Access to Information re- 
uest made last year by the Ottawa Citi- 
zen, expense claims made in 1994 by senior 
officers in the Department of Defence were 
never dealt with. According to clerks at the De- 
partment of Defence, senior officers have rou- 
tinely ordered lower ranked soldiers to book 
hotels, plane flights and car rentals that ex- 
ceeded the government’s prescribed limits. 
The Citizen reported that exceeding allowable 
expense claims was an “every day occur- 
rence.” These infractions have been a recur- 
ring nightmare at the Department of Defence. 
But instead of prosecuting and firing those re- 
sponsible, as it has done in the past, the Depart- 
ment is taking a new approach to the problem. 
Pretend it isn’t happening. 


The million dollar man 


T Toronto Sun just released infor- 
mation that the federal government 
spent $1.5 million to fly Canada’s 


In 1996, organizers struck an agreement with 
the federal, Manitoba and Winnipeg govern- 
ments that would see taxpayers pick up about 
50% of the estimated $122 million price tag 
for the games. Less than two years later and 
the old financial plan is out the window. Or- 
ganizers now project the total cost at $145 mil- 
lion with estimated revenue down from $58 
million to $43 million. They are calling on the 
three levels of government to cough up an- 
other $38 million, which would bring the gov- 
ernments’ contribution to $102 million — 
over 70% of the total costs. Now, if the private 
sector were funding the games they would tell 
the organizers to get their costs back in line 
and raise more revenues. Unfortunately, gov- 
ernment is involved and we can expect they’ ll 
simply make taxpayers cough up the money. 
Let’s not forget, this is still 1998 and who 
knows what the final tab will be when 1999 fi- 
nally arrives. 


Government funding for the Pan-Am Games 
A race that taxpayers 


seem destined to lose 


A comparison of 1996 projected costs with the 
1998 projections. 


Governor General Romeo LeBlanc 
around the country on its fleet of four 
VIP Challenger jets. With only a sym- 
bolic role, it’s difficult to imagine 
what the Governor General could be 
doing that’s worth the $7,700 an hour 
taxpayers have to pay each time one 
of Ottawa’s VIP jets takes to the air. 
Apparently, on at least one occasion, 
LeBlanc used the jet on personal busi- 
ness. 


$145 
million 


Pan-handling at the 
games 


bi organizers of the Pan Am 
Games scheduled to be held in 
Winnipeg, in 1999 have come to the 
government to beg for more money. 
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The Blais Commission turns in 
its report on what MPs should be paid. 
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By Walter Robinson 


he three-person Blais Commis- 

sion, headed by former Cabinet 
Minister Jean-Jacques Blais, was set 
up by Parliament to review MPs’ and 
Senators’ salaries. This past February, 
the Commission finally delivered its 
long awaited report entitled Support- 
ing Democracy. 

As part of its mandate, the commis- 
sion received input from Canadians. 
The Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
(CTF) submitted a proposal entitled 
MP Compensation Reform: Proposals 
to Ensure Honourable Salaries that out- 
lined the type of changes we would like 
to see made to MPs’ compensation. 

The CTF strongly advocated that 
the salaries must be transparent. Cur- 
rently, MPs receive a salary but in addi- 
tion get allowances on which they 
don’t have to pay income tax. Many of 
these allowances do little more than dis- 
guise how much an MP really gets 
paid. As well, the CTF recommended 
MPs receive a modest raise in pay as 
long as their tax-free perks and gold 
plated pension plan were abolished. 

Too bad the Blais Commission did- 
n't follow the simple roadmap to suc- 
cess. Instead, Blais chose to bury some 
good ideas on MP salaries like ending 
tax-free allowances, with indefensible 


ideas on salaries for Cabinet Ministers 
and MP pensions. 

The CTF agrees with the recommen- 
dation to abolish tax-free allowances. 
The result is an MP’s salary becomes 
fully transparent and tax- 
able. This salary will 
tally about $106,000 but 
it does not constitute a 
raise. Canadians will 
now have a true idea of 
what their MPs are actu- 
ally paid. 

Blais’ other recom- 
mendations will hope- 
fully be destined for the 
shredder. For example, 
Blais says Cabinet Minis- 
ters should earn as much 
as the Deputy Ministers 
who report to them. 

This idea is ludicrous. 
The top salary of Deputy 
Ministers (DM) sits at ap- 
proximately $170,000 
and, if adopted, Ministers 
who ear a base salary of 
$100,000 plus an indem- 
nity of $46,000 would see 
their salaries increase by 
another $30,000. 

There is a vast differ- 
ence between a DM that 
manages a department 
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and a Minister who provides political 
oversight. These jobs require two dif- 
ferent sets of skills. If we are to walk 
this road of tying Cabinet Minister’s 
salaries to the bureaucracy, then Minis- 


Is the Prime Minister worth as much 
as a 20-goal scorer in the NHL? 


Jean Chretien complained he was paid less than the 
lowest paid player in the NHL. But do NHL players get a 
mansion complete with maids, cooks and gardener, 
their own chauffeur driven limousine, a cottage in the 
country, a special pension plan just for Prime Ministers, 
and tax-free allowances that pay most of his expenses 
allowing them to pocket most of their salary? 


ter’s pay should be based on 
their department’s ability to 
meet its budget and opera- 
tional benchmarks. 

If this wasn’t bad enough, 
another report just released 
by the federal Treasury 
Board recommended the sala- 
ries of DMs be increased to 
over $200,000. Since DMs 
played a significant role in 
getting Canada into our cur- 
rent fiscal mess, any salary in- 
creases should be put on hold 
until Ottawa has dug itself 
out of the hole we are in. 
Then any salary increases 
should be tied to perform- 
ance, not on who you know. 

If the Blais recommenda- 
tions are adopted, Cabinet 
Ministers salaries could po- 
tentially hit a quarter million 
dollars — whether they are 
worth it or not. 
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Welcome to the real 
world Sheila 


A 


Cabinet Minister Sheila Copps said MPs need a pay 
raise because she had an MP in her office crying be- 
cause he couldn't afford to pay the tuition to send his 
child to school. 


Finally, Blais really drops the ball on pension reform. 


Currently, taxpayers contribute $3.61 for every buck an MP 


contributes to their pension plan. And each year we pay out 
$15 million in pensions to former MPs. 
Blais tries to cloud this issue by recommending decreases 


in the accrual rate from 4% to 2.5% and the contribution rates 


from 9% to 5.5%. 
numbers. 

A backbench MP elected in 1993 
who sits for six years will be entitled to a 
base pension of $15,456 per year. Pen- 
sion amounts are calculated by averaging 
the best six years in office and multiply- 
ing by the accrual rate (4%) and then by 
the number of years of service. Under 
the Blais Commission scenario, this 
same backbench MP will receive a base 
pension of $15,900 using the accrual rate 
of 2.5%. This pension is indexed to in- 
flation and can be drawn at age 55. 

MPs currently contribute 9% of their 
$64,400 salary to the pension plan or 
$5,796 per year. Blais recommends a re- 
duction to 5.5%. But this 5.5% rate is 
calculated on the basis of the new salary 
of $106,000: $5,830 per year. And you 
and I will still pay $3.61 for every buck 
an MP kicks in. 

So the gold-plated plan is now silver- 
plated with lots of gold trim. But if MPs 
find this too rich for their blood, Blais 


But let’s look at the 


recommended that they be given a choice to join a self-fund- 
ing group RRSP instead. So in place of pension reform, we 
have a veritable pension buffet. The rich plan has got to go! 

The report’s title should be changed to Pension Hypoc- 
risy. Despite a few commendable recommendations, it won’t 
wash with Canadian taxpayers. 


~ Interprovineial individual income tax comparison - 1997 
Tax payable at various levels of taxable income - Sours: Coopers & Lybrand (1997) Note: Quebec is joniiied given that tixhble tietines may differ for 
federal and provincial purposes. This table shows the combined federal and provincial income taxes including surtaxes and flat taxes payable on the | 
assumption that the basic personal té tax credit is available. #1 represents the highest rate of taxation. #9 represents t the lowest rate of taxation. 
Taxable BC Alberta ‘Saslatchewan Manitoba | Ontario | NewBruns | Nova Scotia PEI NFLD 
__ eon | % Ty Le9e RTE | ——- ae + sl ea 
$20,000 | 3546 | 7 | 3519 | 8 | 3928 | 3 | 3,939 | 2 | 3477 | 9 | 3,822 4 3719 | 6 | 3,742 | 5 | 3960 1 | 
$30,000 | 6,220 f 7 | 6148 | 8 | 6,892 | 2 | 6,861 3 | 6,099 | 9 | 6,705 | 4 | 6523 | 6 | 6,564 5 | 6947 | 1 | 
$40,000 | 10,224 | 7 | 10,059 8 11,236 3 111,291 | 2 i 10,025 | 9 | 11,021 | 4 | 10,72 | 6 ‘inzm| | 11,419 pt) 
$50,000 | 14,228 | 7 | 14,026 | 8 | 15,791 2 | 15,721 | 3 | 13,951 | 9 | 15,337 | 4_ 14,921 | 6 | 15,043 | 5 | 15,891 | 1 | 
$60,000 | 18,496 | 7 | 18,070 | 9 | 20,385 2 | 20,190 | 3 18,143 | 8 | 19,695 | 4 | 19,161 | 6 | 19,465 5_| 20,435 | 1 | 
$70,000 | 23,519 | 7 | 22,646 | 9 | 25548 | 2 25,198 | 3 | | 23,149 | | 8 | 24,622 { 4 | 23,958 | 6 24,464 | 5 | 25,737 1 
$80,000 28,638 | 7 | 27,253 | 9 | 80,743 | 2 2 | 30,238 | 3 | ea314 8 | 20581 | 4 | 28.819 6 | 29,494 5 | 31,070 | 1 
$90,000 | 34,056 | 6 | 31,860 | 9 | 35.937 | 2 | 35,278 | 3 | 33478 8 34540 | 4 | 93818 7 | 34524 | 5 | 36,403 1 
$100,000 | 39,473 | 6 | 36,467 | 9 41,132 | 2 | 40,318 | 3 | 38,642 | 8 | 39,602 | 4 | 38,816 | 7 | 39,554 | 5 | 41,736 | 1 a 
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A comparison of CTF recommendations with the Blais Report 


J 


Blais Report recommendations -|ctr recommendations 


MPs’ Salaries 


ne 


Basic MPs’ salary is $64,400 a year. 


the tax-free allowance is scrapped. Salary 
would be fully taxable. 


MP’s basic salary increased to $106,000. And The CTF recommended that MPs’ salaries be 


set at $84,283, which would compensate MPs 
for reductions in the CTF’s proposed changes to 
their severance and pension. 


Cabinet Ministers receive basic MP's salary of Cabinet Ministers are the big winners. The 
$64,400, a tax-free allowance of up to $28,200, | report recommends that Cabinet Ministers be 
plus a ministerial allowance of $46,645. | paid total salaries in excess of $170,000, which 
| is the top end salary of the Deputy Ministers 
|__ who report directly to the Cabinet Ministers. 


There would be no increases in Cabinet 
Ministers’ salaries. 


Tax-free Allowance 


a: 
MPs currently receive a tax-free allowance 


ranging from $21,300 to $28,200 a year 
depending on the size of their constituency. No | 
____ receipts are necessary. — | 


Tax-free expense allowance scrapped and 
incorporated in their new fully taxable salary. 


The CTF recommended that the tax-free 
allowance be scrapped and any appropriate 
expenses be paid when receipts are supplied. 


= 


_Housing Allowance or Travel Status Allowance 


MPs sient} receive a housing allowance of 
$6,000 a year with no receipts required. 


i 


maximum of $12,000 but MPs would be 
required to supply receipts. 


Reports recommend this amount be raised to a | Scrap and replace with a fully accountable 


allowance requiring receipts. However, the 
maximum amount they claim should be capped 
____atareasonable amount. 


[————____—_1________— 


_MIPs’ Pensions 


MPs must be elected for at least 6 years before 
they can receive a pension. It will only be paid to | 
them once they turn 55. The pension accrual rate — 
is 4% of their salary. The accrual rateisone of | 
the factors that determines how fast the MPs’ 
pensions add up. The higher the accrual rate the | 

bigger the pension. MPs contribute 7% of their | who withdraw would be given a RRSP, which 
salary to the plan and taxpayers have to | they could contribute up to 5.5% of their salary, 
contribute 3.61 times this amount to pay for the | matched by the government. Benefits would be 

extravagant MP pensions. | about a third of the other plan and paid out at 

Pe ek are __age 55. 


The accrual rate would be reduced to 2.5%. 
But with the proposed salary increase, their 
pension remains the same. MP contribution 
rates would be reduced to 5.5% for the same 
reason. MPs will be allowed a one-time 
opportunity to withdraw from the plan. Those 


The current lavish pension plan should be 
replaced with a group RRSP. MPs could 
contribute up to 9%, which would be matched by 
the government. It would be given to all MPs no 
matter how long they served and MPs would be 
allowed to take from the plan at any time no 
matter what their age. 


Severance Allowance 


MPs receive a severance oa aged to hal of their 
salary(ies). The severance is paid, if the MP is 
not eligible for a pension, which is given after six 
years of service. They receive a full severance _ 
whether they serve one day or five years. MPs | 
receive a severance if they are defeated in an | 
election or resign during the writ period, which is | 
the period of time between when an election is | 
called and election day. They do not get a | 
severance if they resign before the writ unless for | 
reasons of health. — 


MPs under age 55 would receive a full 
severance even if they are eligible for their 
pension. Those over 55 and eligible to 
immediately receive a pension would not 
receive a severance. 


Severance allowance paid to MPs in case of 
electoral defeat or involuntary departure from 
Office (i.e. resigning for health reasons, etc.), 
would be based on 1/12 of members’ annual 
salary for each year of service up to a maximum 
of 6 years. The reduction in severance benefits 
was factored into the CTF’s recommended 
salary increase. 
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OTTAWA: Federal Di- 
rector Walter Ro- 
binson released 
the CTF’s MP 
Compensation 
submission. 

The story re- 
ceived front- 

page coverage 

in the Ottawa 
Citizen. 


REGINA: Provincial Director Rich- 
ard Truscott kept busy traveling 
across the airwaves speaking out 
against SaskPower’s shaky invest- 
ment in Guyana. The CTF-SK is 
now celebrating a major victory! 

The Saskatchewan government an- 
nounced that the Guyana investment 
would not proceed. 


WINNIPEG: The MTA and the me- 
dia made for strange bedfellows 
when Free Press columnist Frances 
Russell quoted MTA Provincial Di- 
rector Victor Vrsnik chapter and 
verse on increased government fund- 
ing to the 1999 Pan Am Games in 
Winnipeg. 


EDMONTON: The CTF-AB 
pushed for the Freedom of Informa- 
tion laws to cover MLAs’ office ex- 
penses. Alberta’s privacy 
commissioner ruled that the law does 
not require MLAs to disclose these 
details. The CTF called on the gov- 
ernment to change the Freedom of In- 
formation laws. Provincial Director 
Mark Milke argued that transpar- 
ency should be legally required in the 
future. As a result, the Liberals have 
voluntarily released details of their of- 
fice expenses, while the New Demo- 
crats and some Tories have agreed to 
do the same. 


TORONTO: TV Ontario featured 


Provincial Director Brian Kelcey on 
its “4 Reading” program about di- 
rect democracy. Brian also debated 


CUPE boss Sid Ryan on CFRB radio. 


WINNIPEG: Provincial Director 
Victor Vrsnik was given 100 min- 
utes on Peter Warren’s Action Line 
radio show to outline priority issues 
for the MTA. The show generated 
over 20 calls of interest in the organi- 
zation. 


OTTAWA: Federal Director Walter 
Robinson’s comments on tax cuts 
and the national debt were picked up 
in all Sun newspapers, and the 
Ottawa Citizen ran the CTF’s criti- 
cism of foreign travel junkets by 
MPs. Walter also gave an interview 
for a pre-budget story in the Finan- 
cial Post magazine. 


EDMONTON: CTF-AB gave a 
presentation to the Senate Banking 
Committee on behalf of the Federa- 
tion. While stressing that the CTF 
still favours a Mandatory Retirement 
Savings Plan (MRSP), the CTF ar- 
gued that the CPP Investment Board 
be governed by an all-party parlia- 
mentary committee, and that the In- 
vestment Board itself should contain 
only non-political, non-public serv- 
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ice, private sector representatives. If 
there are no changes to the Canada 
Pension Plan, the Invest- 
ment Board may 
be responsible 
for $150 billion 
worth of tax- 
payers’ pension 
money in 15 
years. 


REGINA: Provincial Director 
Richard Truscott kicked off the 
new year with two radio interviews 
and an appearance on Cable Regina 
addressing the issue of recent utility 
rate increases. He also spent an hour 
on CJWW’s talk radio show Let's 
Talk Saskatchewan regarding MP 
compensation. 


TORONTO: Provincial Director 
Brian Kelcey spoke to the Guelph 
city council on downloading, gas 
taxes, and reassessment, which re- | 
ceived extensive coverage from 
three media outlets. 


OTTAWA: Federal Director Wal- 
ter Robinson appeared on CTV’s | 
Sunday Edition with Mike Duffy 
and debated MP pension reform. 


VICTORIA: Close but no cigar! | 
The two recall campaigns in north- 
ern BC failed to achieve the re- 
quired signature threshold in 60 
days. The “Crash Helmut” cam- 
paign in Skeena came 1,600 signa- 
tures shy of the 7,550 threshold. 
Prince George North meanwhile un- 
officially submitted 8,323 names, 
just shy of the 8,900 threshold. The 
Prince George campaign is challeng- 
ing the validity of the voter’s list in 
court. 


elfare payments 
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on Indian reserves 


It’s inefficient. There are problems 
with corruption. And it’s going to cost 
taxpayers a billion dollars this year. 

It involves the funding of social 
assistance to natives living on 
reserves. In 1997-98, the federal 
government paid out approximately 
$671 million in social assistance 
benefits, and $361 million on 
social support services. 

In the early 70s, the 
Department of Indian 
Affairs began a pro- 
gram of native self 
government, which 
saw individual bands 
take responsibility 
for running their 
own programs. 

Prior to that time, 
the Department 
managed and 
distributed the 
money. 

One former Department 
official said the program 
had a nightmarish start. There 
were instances of individuals being 


shorted on their welfare so others, usually friends and 

family of those involved in running the program, could 
get larger welfare checks. It got so bad that the Depart- 
ment eventually took back control of a number of these 


programs to stop the abuse. 


But the policy was in place, good or bad, and the De- 
partment continued to encourage bands to take responsi- 


ginal improvements. For example, in- 
stead of paying people anything they 
want, bands must set their welfare 
payments according to the rates set 
by the province they are in. 
But this has not stopped the abuse. 
In 1994, Canada’s Auditor Gen- 
eral, Denis Desautels, studied social 
assistance programs on reserves and 
found a lack of accountability. In a sur- 
vey of 2400 recipients, he found that 
in 74% of the cases there was inade- 
quate documentation; in 22% of the 
cases there was insufficient income 
verification; in 16% of the cases 
there was improper en- 
titlement calculation; 
and in 10% of the 
cases there were what 
was only described as 
“other irregularities”. 
A report leaked to 
the Calgary Herald 
last year reinforced 
these findings. The re- 
port indicated that be- 
tween 10% to 30% of social 
assistance recipients on reserves were ac- 
tually ineligible to receive benefits. This 
could mean anything — people are earning money from 
other sources, living off the reserve, etc. 


The Calgary Herald reported that one of the former 
chiefs on the 3000-member Stoney Plain band earned in 
excess of $46,000 a year (tax free) and was also receiving 
welfare checks — as were six other social service employ- 


bility for the program. Today over 90% of the bands hand _—_¢es on the band. The report stated that these individuals 
out their own welfare checks. There have been some mar- _ Were either relatives or political supporters of the chief. 
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This problem is not limited to Al- 
berta. In another report, DIAND 
found that 75% of Saskatchewan 
bands surveyed at that time were not 
in compliance with the standards and 
procedures set out by the provincial 
government. The internal audits un- 
covered a number of cases where 
paid band employees were receiving 
welfare; individuals were collecting 
welfare from more than one reserve; 
non-band members were collecting 
welfare; individuals were receiving 
utility allowances when they didn’t 
have a house; and individuals were 
collecting welfare from both the 
band and the provincial government. 
There were also reports of chiefs and 
council members, both paid posi- 
tions, receiving welfare at the same 
time. 

In Manitoba, 45% of the files sur- 
veyed were not in compliance with 
department standards, 30% had in- 
adequate documentation and 15% of 
the files had insufficient verification. 

These issues must be addressed 
quickly. In his 1994 report, the Audi- 


Are you 
concerned? 
Who to write: 


_ The Honourable 
| Jane Stewart 


| Minister in charge of 
the Department of Indian Affairs 
House of Commons, Ottawa 
K1A 0A6 or 


The Honourabie 
Paul Martin 


Finance Minister 
House of Commons 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K1A 0A6 
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tor General found that social assis- 
tance payments on reserves were ris- 
ing faster than the “rates of inflation 
and population growth of on-reserve 
Indians combined.” 

It would be wrong to imply that 
this situation exists on all reserves. A 
number of bands are run very effi- 
ciently. But not all of them. On re- 
serves, everyone knows everybody 
and whether it is friendly persuasion 
or threats, band administrators are 
often pressured to bend the rules. 
Without proper safeguards in place, 
even the best of intentions can go 


sour. 

The system is also inefficient as 
each band is given the responsibility 
to administer its own welfare. These 
bands can range in size from a cou- 
ple hundred people to a few thou- 
sand. You will also find bands 
located within minutes of each other 
each administering their own inde- 
pendent social assistance system. All 
paid for, of course, by taxpayers. 

No one argues the need for wel- 
fare, but it must be run efficiently 
and equitably. And that can only hap- 
pen when it is fully accountable. [i 


Have you checked out our 


web site? 


If you would like to receive up-to-date information on the activities 
of the Canadian Taxpayers Federation check our award winning web 
site at www.taxpayer.com. The site features our latest news releases, 
Let’s Talk Taxes, reports and other information of concern to 
taxpayers. You can even register for the World Taxpayers Conference 
being held at Whistler, B.C. in June. 
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TIME FOR 


By V. J. Schmit 


n 1982, the United/States military introduced its first 
stealth fighter to the world. Its unique design and spe- 
cial material made it invisible to radar allowing it to fly un- 
detected over an enemy site and drop its deadly payload. In 
1985, the Canadian government took a page from the U.S. 
military and instituted a stealth tax that 
would increase tax revenues for gov- 
ernment while remaining largely 
invisible to taxpayers. 

It is called “bracket 
creep.” Through the 
tax system, the fed- 
eral government 
allows a per- 
sonal exemption 
that you deduct 
to determine your 
taxable income. 
Though you may re- 
ceive a cost of living sal- 
ary increase, it doesn’t mean 
you actually have more money 
since the cost of living also increases. 
So in the end, thanks to inflation, you only 
break even. Prior to 1985, the government regu- 
larly increased the personal deduction to adjust for in- 
flation. This helped ensure your standard of living would 
stay about the same. 

In 1985, however, the federal government stopped in- 
creasing this personal exemption and the threshold amount 
for the Old Age Security clawback unless inflation ran 
higher than 3%. This means that even though you may re- 
ceive a higher salary to keep you at the same standard of liv- 
ing,, your exemptions stay the same, which results in a 
greater share of your income being subject to tax and and in 
the end your income actually falls. 


‘Income tax has made more liars out of American people than golf." - Will Rogers 


Taxation by tcalt/ 


The accounting firm KPMG calculated that the basic per- 
sonal exemption of $6,456 is actually $1,391 lower than 
what it would be if full indexing was still in place. This 
means taxpayers are paying taxes on an additional 
$1,400 of income. Since this portion of your income 
is taxed at a substantially higher rate, the impact is signifi- 
cant. 

Since inflation has been below 3% since 1992, Canadi- 
ans have been nudged into higher tax brackets resulting in a 
$800 million per year tax windfall for provincial and federal 
governments. Provincial govern- 

ments get the extra money be- 
cause their provincial tax rates 
are calculated based on a per- 
centage of federal income taxes 

collected, a term known as 

“piggy-backing.” 


The Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development re- 
leased a report in late 1997 that 

showed the impact of bracket creep on 

Canadian families. The report says that 
between 1988 and 1998, 18% of taxpay- 
ers have been adversely affected and, un- 
fortunately it is low and middle-income 
earners that have been the hardest hit. 
While the Liberal-dominated Finance Com- 
mittee recommended re-indexing income tax 
brackets to inflation, the federal budget didn’t de- 
liver the goods. At first glance, it looked as though 
Paul Martin was addressing bracket creep by raising 
the personal exemption by $500 to $6956. But hold on, this 
exemption is income tested and clawed back at an income 
level of only $20,000. 


Paul Martin has done nothing to stop the bracket creep 
for the middle income class. Why would he? For every per- 
centage point of inflation, tax revenues increase by $700 mil- 
lion. Since 1992, taxpayers have been hit with $5 billion in 
tax increases thanks to bracket creep. 
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"At the beginning of a dynasty, taxation yields large revenues from small assessments. At the end of the 
dynasty, taxation yields a small revenue from large assessments." Ibn Khaldum - 14th century philosopher 


WE'VE BEEN HIT WITH HEAVY TAX INCREASES 


ver the past 30 years, Canadians have been hit 
with massive tax increases. Between 1965 and 1995, 
federal government revenues increased 1,569%, di- 
rect taxes on persons increased by 2,501% and indi- 
rect taxes by 975%. Direct taxes include such things 
as income taxes and sales taxes which are paid di- 
rectly by the individual. Indirect taxes come in the 
form of royalties and duty which consumers pay indi- 


rectly through higher prices when they purchase 
goods. During this same period of time, taxes on cor- 
porations increased by 649%, and perhaps most dis- 
turbing is that 70% of business taxes are paid 
regardless of whether they earn a profit or not. Be- 
tween 1980 and 1992, the average Canadian family’s 
tax bill rose by $173 a month, easily swallowing up 
any salary increases over the same period. 


HIGH TAXES CREATE A NATION OF TAX CHEATS 


igh taxes spur the growth of the underground 

economy. Today the underground economy in Can- 
ada is estimated to be around 15% and growing. It 
hasn’t always been that way. The underground econ- 
omy has nearly tripled in size in Canada since the 
1960s. Canadians have traditionally accepted taxes as 
necessary for good government. But this changed as 
we entered the 70s, and people witnessed a rapid 
growth in government and increased waste. Many be- 
gan to question if they were getting good value for 
their taxes. One of the unfortunate by-products of 
this was a rapid increase in tax evasion. 

The government’s response is to try to catch the 


cheats instead of dealing with the high taxes and 
waste that caused the problem in the first place. In 
the recent budget, Ottawa has set up a program to 
catch tax-evaders in the construction industry. A bet- 
ter approach is to lower taxes to a point where people 
don’t resent complying. 


In 1987, when the Puerto Rico government cut its 
high-end marginal tax rate from 67.6% of income to 
41%, an incredible thing happened. In one year, total 
tax revenues increased by 28%, Puerto Ricans de- 
clared 50% more income than they had in 1986 and 
the number of registered taxpayers went up by 30%. 


POLITICIANS HAVE PROMISED TAX CLITS 


othing has made Canadians more cynical than 

politicians’ empty promises to lower taxes. In last 
June’s federal election only 67% of eligible Canadi- 
ans bothered to vote, making it one of the lowest turn- 
outs in recent history. It is a sign that people are 
losing their trust that politicians will actually keep 
their word. 

So has our current crop of federal politicians 
made any tax promises? In March of ‘93, at a Cham- 
ber of Commerce meeting in Ste. Foy, Quebec, the 


Prime Minister stated: “Canadians have reached the 
saturation level with respect to taxation. No govern- 
ment can really expect to generate new revenues 
through new taxes.” Then in February 1997, Federal 
Finance Minister Paul Martin told CT V’s Question 
Period: “Obviously, I think (taxes) are (too high). 
And we would like to bring them down.” Then later 
in his annual economic and fiscal update, Martin 
stated: “The tax burden in Canada must be reduced, 
It will be reduced. Canadians have a right to expect 
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a 


"We would like to say that those guys in our legislature tax 


mA 


but we don't want to give them any ideas." - Herm Albright 


that.” Of course, most will still remember the Lib- which should put $233 back into the pockets of Canadi- 


eral promises to eliminate the GST. ans each year, but by 1999 CPP premiums will have in- 
Despite the talk of tax compassion, in his latest creased by $1,200, not to mention the impact of bracket 
federal budget Martin only cut the 3% surtax creep. 


CANADIANS ARE GETTING ANGRY 


Canadians want a tax cut. According to a port any reason the pollster gave to lower taxes. The re- 
Southam/Angus Reid poll this past December, spondents also resisted any notion of taxing the rich or 
82% of Canadians think taxes are too high. The re- _—_— corporations. This indicates an anger so high that Cana- 
sult also indicates Canadians are extremely angry dians reject any suggestion of higher taxes even when it 
about their high level of taxation. The anger was won't directly affect them. This suggests that our high 


expressed in the way Canadians were quick tosup- _ tax burden is putting stress on Canadian families. 


HIGH TAXES DISCOLIRAGE PRODLICTIVITY 


ne of the unseen impacts of higher taxes is re- _ better places to put our money.” The Saskatchewan gov- 


duced productivity. This happens because high ernment just recently cut their high-end taxes leaving 
taxes cause people to lose incentive to work since mines with 35% High to be sure, but enough to get 
any additional income is stripped away in taxes. IMC to invest nearly half a billion dollars in its mines. 


Take the case of IMC Global, Saskatchewan’s sec- 
ond largest potash mine. For the first time in its 
history, the company stopped production at its 
mine in Belle Plaine for one reason — taxes. As 
production increased, IMC was pushed into higher 
tax brackets. It had reached the point that for 
every $1 IMC invested to increase production, the 


As well, taxes are so high that businesses are forced 
to invest time and money to find ways to avoid them, 
rather than focus their attention on increasing business. 


Taxation program, the University of Waterloo stated, 
“Most personal and business economic decisions are 


government got 86% of the profits in taxes and structured to minimize the tax liabilities.” When finding 
the mine was left with 14%. In an article in the ways to avoid taxes begins to overrule sound economic 
LeaderPost, the plant manager said, ‘We’ ve got decisions, productivity suffers. 


The potash industry 
was so highly taxed 
in Saskatchewan that 
at high production 
levels for every $1 
the potash mines in- 


vested, the govern- 
ment taxed away 
86% of the profits 
leaving the mines 
with 14%. 
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our patience, 


In its promotional material advertising its new Master of 


/\ 
"The art of taxation consists in so plucking the goose to obtain the largest possible amount 
of feathers with the smallest amount of hissing." - Jean Baptiste Colberte (1619-83) 


LOWER TAXES MEAN HIGHER TAX REVENUES 
| One thing politicians have a hard time under- of high tax rates, but because of a dramatic increase in 
standing is that lower taxes will eventually lead to the number of taxpayers through a stronger economy. 
higher tax revenues. According to economist Dr. An obvious spinoff is lower levels of social spending, 
Gerald Scully of the University of Texas the maxi- with more people working instead of depending on gov- 
| mum taxes should be for any economy is between ernments for handouts. In contrast to Scully’s rate, Can- 
21% and 23% of GDP. At this level, the govern- ada total tax revenues for all levels of government was 
ment will earn it highest tax revenues. Not because 37.2% of GDP in 1995. 


| PEOPLE & BLSINESS FLEE HIGH-TAX JURISDICTIONS 


| ax evasion is illegal; tax avoidance isn’t. cated that taxes were the biggest hindrance to doing 
When taxes become too high, people have a legal business in that province. Along a similar line, Dr. Rich- 
| alternative. They can leave. Ina recent Angus Reid —_ ard Vedder, an economist at the University of Ohio, 
| survey of members in the Vancouver Board of studied high tax states and low tax states. His study 
Trade, 28% said they may move all or part of their found that between 1980 and 1988, over one thousand 
business out of B.C. over the next two years. The persons a day moved into low-tax states, while, on bal- 
reason was taxes, as 60% of B.C. businesses indi- ance, people were departing the high tax states. 
| 
| PAY BACK THOSE WHO BALANCED THE BUDGET 
To his credit, Finance Minister Paul Martin creased by $15.5 billion, but tax revenues increased by 
made balancing the budget an important priority. $35 billion. Growth in tax revenues outpaced spending 
In 1993-94, Martin started out with a $42-billion cuts by at least 2 to 1. Since Canadians took the biggest 
deficit inherited from the Conservative govern- hit, and not the government, significant tax cuts should 
| ment. Today, the books are balanced. How did he be the biggest priority for all levels of government. Tax- 
achieve this significant turnaround? On the backs payers — not the bureaucracy — should get the surplus 
| of taxpayers. Over the past five years, spending de- _ returned to them. 
| 


fm Why are people running to Alberta? 
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s long as governments get all the money they 
want they will never seriously evaluate their spend- 
ing. This is where the real problem lies. Canadians 
give our various levels of government nearly half our 
income in taxes. Since 1980, government spending 
has increased from 38.8% of GDP to 44.7% of GDP. 
| This means that the growth of government is racing 
ahead faster than Canada’s economy. Yet if you were 
to ask Canadians if they feel any better off today 
than 15 years ago, the vast majority would say no. 
The problem is not a revenue one, it is a spending 
problem. If Ottawa needs to increase spending it 
should take the money from those areas which most 


he bottom line is that tax cuts create jobs. With 
more money in their pockets, consumers will spend 
more, which in turn creates business and jobs. In a 
study, American economist Richard Vedder noticed 
that between 1979-89, the economic growth in the 
10 states with the lowest taxes increases was 20% 
higher than the 10 states with the highest tax in- 
creases. On the Canadian scene, a 1995 Bank of Can- 


t /\ 
"Death and taxes may be the only certainties of life, but nowhere is it 
written that we have to tax ourselves to death." - Nation's Business 


FORCE GOVERNMENTS TO PRIORITIZE SPENDING 


Canadians consider unnecessary. 


Potential areas where Ottawa can cut spending 
are Canadian Heritage and its $2.5-billion slush fund 
for arts and culture. Industry Canada and related busi- 
ness subsidies could be slashed including: the Atlan- 
tic Canada’s Opportunity Agency and its $309 
million budget; Western Economic Diversification - 
$256 million; Federal Office of Regional Develop- 
ment (Quebec) - $296.4 million. Then there are bil- 
lions of dollars in subsidies to Crown corporations. 
On the provincial level there are many similar pro- 
grams which could see funding reduced. 


While other 
countries are 
Starting to share 
embassy space 
and even 
responsibilities, 


does Canada need to 
have such a lavish 
embassy in Hong 
Kong which is 
estimated to be 
worth $1 billion? 


| THE BOTTOM LINE - TAX CULTS CREATE JOBS 


ada study said that over the previous four years, the 
hikes in payroll taxes cost the economy 130,000 
jobs. Tax cuts will reverse this trend and restore jobs 
to those unemployed as a direct result of previous tax 
increases. And just as significantly, these individuals 
would not only be taken off Canada’s multi-layered 
network of social programs but they would be turned 
from tax-consumers to tax-payers. [i 
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Our Home or Native 
Land 
By Mel Smith 


$19.95 


Learn the implications to Canadian 
taxpayers of Prairie Treaty Land Enti- 
: oe = tlements, massive settlements for a 
What goversiieu Maile iaduaunes few in the NWT and Yukon; the folly 
of Nunavut; government concessions 
on native programs, etc. 


| | Mew H. 


YOUTHQUAKE 
By Ezra Levant 


$14.95 


The book overviews the impact of 
government's fiscal policy on those 
who ultimately will have to pay —} 
Canada’s youth. 


1. “Tax Me, I’m Canadian” dress cap 
65% polyester, 35% cotton, sizer. - Available in blue or black 
$12 each (Please indicate number by colour) 


Turning Pain into Gain (yBlue () Black 
mee Seen 2. Grey men’s cap with CTF logo 
$ 1 5 95 100% polyester, nylon mesh on back, sizer - $8.00 each 
| F 3. “Tax Me, I'm Canadian” t-shirt 
This layperson’s guide to New Zea- » tax Me, tm Canadian t-s 
land’s transformation takes an in-depth Black, 100% preshrunk, heavy cotton $18.00 each.Please indi- 
look at the reforms that took place cate the number you want by size. 
from 1984 to 1993, as the country 
| went from the brink of bankruptcy to LyLarge () XLarge 


economic recovery. (_) XX Large (add $2.00 for XXLarge) 


- PARSON OMNES tec ood dt osc cu esnsieal¥ a penGhais « Postage for each additional cap, shirt or book - 
: Less 10% discount on orders of five or more 50 Conte O8Ci ok > cis ta--dy cots 08 sien cae : 
a (caps, t-shirts, and books can be combined) ..... Method of payment: [_] Mastercard ([JVisa ([JCheque 4 
- TGPAUTIOSS GISCQUIL) © icieccp:ocsie a civ ois minnie s biwes Name on Card: ; 
DMM TONE 2. iice. RA, Visa/Mastercard #: Expiry date. 
; Add 7% PST ( Saskatchewan residents only & Name: : 
a applies just to cap & t-shirt purchases) ......... Address: g 
t Postage & handling first item ($4.50)............0... $4.50 City: ti PC: ; 
: Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. Send your order to the Canadian Taxpayers Federation - #105-438 Victoria Ave. East, Regina, ; 
Oa sili itis teen cemnidcda mance es aie remanence a eed tone ante oe poole le 
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f ization 


By Dean Smith 


Wi they were buying 
a newspaper, filling up 


with gas, going shopping, doing their 
banking or buying insurance, Italians 
were faced with a choice - buy from 
government or buy from the private 
sector. In many instances, the govern- 
ment was the only show in town and 
was involved in almost every aspect 
of Italian life. 

But in the early 1990s things 
started to change. Because along 
with the heavy government involve- 
ment came the usual fiscal problems 
— high government debt, heavy rates 
of taxation and an ailing economy. 

In an effort to stop this downward 
spiral, Italian governments at all lev- 


rywhere. 


ee 


1997 was a record year for privatization 
with governments world-wide selling off 
publicly-owned corporations to the tune 
of $160 billion, smashing last year’s sales 
of $89 billion. 

According to Privatization Interna- 
tional, Italy led the pack with US$32.4 
billion in sales followed by Australia at 
US$21.7 billion and Brazil at US$17.8 billion. 

While the rest of the world cashed in on the 
rewards of privatization, Canadian politicians continued 
their journey through “la la” land. Of the 63 countries in- 
volved in major privatizations last year, Canada finished near 
the bottom of the heap at 55th with sales of US$36 million. 
This was a result of Ottawa selling its interest in de Havilland. 


els began to privatize their state- 
owned enterprises. Where Italians 
once purchased their water service 
from the government, they now buy 
it from privately-owned businesses. 
The same applies to other utilities 
such as gas, telephone and electrical 
services, They have seen govern- 
ment-owned banks privatized in addi- 
tion to oil refineries, travel agencies, 
retail stores, holiday camps, shop- 
ping malls, garages, television sta- 
tions and dairy farms. The 
governments’ tentacles stretched eve- 


In the process, Italians gained 
first-hand experience with privatiza- 
tion. So, if you want to find out if pri- 
vatization works, ask the Italians. If 
the service is poorer and prices are 


The Italian government is finally selling 
off its holiday resorts 


Canada hits bottom on the world scene 


ants as Guyana and Oman. 

It’s not that Canada doesn’t 
have plenty of government- 
owned corporations to sell. 
There is the CBC, which costs 


how about the Export Development 
Corporation and the Canada Business Development 


Bank which supply services already provided by the private | 


sector? At the provincial and municipal levels, government 
could be getting out of everything from gambling casinos, to 
green houses. 
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taxpayers nearly a billion dollars a | 
year to operate while privately- | 
owned TV stations makea profit. Or | 


We barely beat out such fiscal gi- | 


higher, they would know. 


This past year, La Repub- 
lica, one of Italy’s most popu- 
lar national newspapers, 
conducted a poll to find out 
exactly what Italians thought 
about privatization. The re- 
sults clearly showed that Ital- 
ians liked privatization with 
an overwhelming 66% in fa- 
vour and only 27% opposed. 


On more specific issues, 
the benefits of privatization 
became even clearer. Italians 
were asked what their expec- 
tations were when privatiza- 
tion took place. This was an 
interesting question because 
any future expectations 
would be based on past expe- 
rience. In response, a whop- 
ping 82% of Italians said that 
privatization reduced govern- 
ment waste; 74% said they 
expected the services to im- 
prove and another 60% said 
they expected prices to drop. 


Not surprisingly, 46% of 
Italians were concerned that 
privatization would result in 
fewer jobs. It appears that the 
Canadian problem of over- 
staffed bureaucracies is not 
unique to our part of the 
world. But even then, 44% of 
Italians didn’t think that there 
would be job losses or at the 
very least didn’t think laying 
off staff in bloated govern- 
ment-run businesses was nec- 
essarily a bad thing. 


Despite Italy’s strong so- 
cialist leanings, where the 
current government of Ro- 
mano Prodi can only hold 
onto power with the help of 
the Communist Party, privati- 
zation has become both bene- 
ficial and widely 
supported. 


THE TAXPAYER 


We the blood-stained twentieth cen- 
tury draws to a close, historians may 
write their longest chapters on the radical utopian 
experiments that ended up onhistory’s ash heaps. 
David Horowitz argues that the 1960s, along with 
the other radical experiments this century, were 
far from utopic. He should know. Preferring 
radicalism to reason led him from an early infatu- 
ation with communism to an active role in the 


| hard or “New” Left in the 1960s. 


From orchestrating the first anti-war protests 
at Berkeley to his position as editor of Ramparts 
Magazine, Horowitz was in the center of the 
1960s experiment which saw radicals question 
every assumption but their own. 

In this well-written and stinging indictment of 
the radical mind, The Radical Son is a chronicle 
of America’s radical flirtations. 

The break with the radical agenda came 


slowly for Horowitz. It began with his involve- 


ment with the Black Panthers, a late-1960s mili- 
tant black movement that originated in Oakland, 
California. 

The Panthers, portrayed by some as civil 
rights champions for the black community, were 
little more than well-organized street thugs clever 
enough to win the occasional political campaign 
in Oakland while siphoning off donations in- 
tended for a Panther-sponsored elementary 
school. Some who questioned the corruption 


| were merely beaten while others disappeared. As 


later documented by the San Franciso Chronicle, 
the Panthers had their own goon squad allegedly 
responsible for at least a dozen killings. 

His involvement with the Panthers, including 
fears about where his radicalism had led not only 
himself but others, finally forced Horowitz to 
face his fears. That other devotees of the hard left 


| who knew about the violence and intimidation 
| were willing to remain silent drove Horowitz to 
| reconsider that which he formerly mocked — the 
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Anglo-American idea 
of justice. 
“The system we op- 
posed had created procedures and institutions... 
As radicals, we were impatient with order and 
had contempt for process. We wanted ‘direct 
rule’ and ‘people’s justice,’ unconstrained by 
such legalism.... As a result we had no justice.” 
Horowitz accuses the 60s radicals of a will- 
ingness to tear down political temples con- 
structed over centuries in the vain hope that 
something better would arise from the broken 
stones. It is hard to argue with him. When former 
60s groupies, especially in Canada, devote any 
ink to revolutionary heroes such as Che Guevara 
and Fidel Castro, it is usually to blame the United 
States for their creation. No prominent 60s devo- 
tees, including Pierre Trudeau, have ever both- 
ered to chronicle their own mistaken praise for 
Castro. 


But Horowitz is one of the exceptions. His | 


own departure from radicalism was confirmed 
when fellow travelers proved incapable of recog- 
nizing evil no matter how blatantly obvious. 

“Despite the uniform disasters of socialist 
revolutions, the socialist goal remained unex- 
plained and unquestioned. Even worse, the Left’s 
responses to these catastrophes were shaped by a 
system of double standards....Thus, there is pro- 
test against murder and repression in Nicaragua 
but not Cambodia, Israel but not Libya or Iraq. 
Worse, still, the Left had accepted no responsibil- 
ity. for the part its own ideas had played in the 
revolutionary disasters (e.g. the outcome of the 
Revolution in Russia.)” 

Radical Son should be force-fed to politicians 
who wax mystically about utopias. The book 
serves as David Horowitz’s confessional. But it 
is doubtful that it will also serve as one for many 
others from his generation. They will first have 
to have second thoughts of their own. 


| 
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ways to say speno 


by Barbara Yaffe 
Itis hard to teach an old dog new tricks. Well, not quite. Since their re-election last year, it has become apparent that the Liberals are re- 
turning te their old spending ways. But this time they have a new trick: the word “spending” has been dropped from the official vocabulary 
in Ottawa. The following article was written by Vancouver Sun columnist Barbara Yaffe after last fall's speech from the the throne and is re- 
printed by permission of the Vancouver Sun. 


throne speech, beyond being a vague declara- 
ion of a federal government’s positive inten- 
tions, is an instrument of bold and blatant spin. 

And this week’s speech left the listener or reader no less 
dizzy than ones that have preceded it. 

Few Canadians, of course, had the time or inclination 
Tuesday to sit through the hour-long speech by Governor- 
General Rome LeBlanc. Or get their hands on copies of the 
23-page document distributed by the Prime Minister’s office. 

On behalf of those who missed the details, ’ ve scruti- 
nized for spin. And discovered, incredibly, that the word 
spend is not even used once. Even though the Reform party 
counted 29 new spending measures. 

Spending money is an outlawed phrase in Ottawa these 
days, because Liberals are feeling vulnerable to accusations 
by Reformers and Tories that they are returning to the days 
of cheque book politics. 

Creative alternatives for spend dot the pages of the throne 
speech — develop, take measures to support, increase fund- 
ing, double the resources for, improve the quality and effec- 
tiveness of, establish, and so on. 

But far and away, the word of choice the Chretien govern- 
ment has come up with to replace that dirty little word spend 


(as in spend-your-hard-earned-tax-dollars) is invest. 

Invest sounds so much better, implying the prospect of a 
return on one’s money. Accordingly, the word invest or in- 
vestment is deployed 13 times throughout the speech. 

Another positive-sounding word, opportunity, which 
goes extremely well with invest, appears 10 times. Along the 
same lines, success, succeed or successful show up 13 times. 

The most frequently used concept in the speech relates to 
the willingness of the Chretien government to compromise 
and work together with anyone, anywhere, any time. 

To wit, the word collaboration is used six times; partner- 
ship, 12. 

At a time, when Canadians fear their union could falter, 
the Liberal’s inclination to work cooperatively with whom- 
ever is reassuring. 

Hence the speech refers to a partnership among govern- 
ments and other sectors of society; collaboration between 
government and the private sector; working closely with pro- 
vincial and territorial governments; with other partners and 
aboriginal communities; with other governments, the private 
sector and voluntary groups; with other governments, the pri- 
vate sector, communities and individual Canadians, with 
provinces, universities and colleges, with high-technology in- 
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dustry and other rapidly growing sectors; with like-minded 
countries. 


And if there’s still any doubt by the 10" page, the speech 
states the government is committed to collaboration and part- 


nership with all its partners in Canadian society. 


If you aren’t feeling warm and fuzzy enough about the lit- 


tle guy from Shawinigan and his team with that, there are 
other inspirational phrases, such as Canada is a force for 
bridging differences and for finding common ground. Or 


how about this one — Canada espouses a common humanity 


that binds together the human family. 


The real meat , anything new, in the speech is difficult to 


find. 

There is a general commitment to take a balanced ap- 
proach between social investment and prudent fiscal man- 
agement with a firm promise, for the first time, to balance 
the budget by *98-99. 


And a statement that government understands its most im- 
portant job is keeping Canada united. As part of that task, its 


says it will continue to be frank in spelling out the dangers 


of separation to Quebec — a strategy that’s working if recent 
Quebec polls showing declining support for separation are to 


be believed. 
Wednesday was a day reserved for the opposition re- 
sponse to the throne speech. 


If what has been heard in the Commons since the speech 


was delivered is any indication of the tenor of the next ses- 
sion of Parliament, the Liberals must be pinching them- 
selves to see if their good fortune is real. 

The New Democrats and Bloc Quebecois opposed the 
contents of the throne speech on the grounds it offered too 
little social spending for Canadians hurting from past cuts. 

Tories and Reformers condemned the same speech for 


failing to deliver more of a commitment to tax relief for Ca- 


nadians who’ ve suffered from a continuous round of tax- 
hikes. 
When the boos and boots from the opposing camps are 


toted up, they risk cancelling each other out, leaving the four 


parties looking a tad extreme. Too left. Or too right. 
That put the Liberals comfortably in the middle. Para- 


gons of reason, balance and moderation. Delightfully Cana- 


dian. 


| If you are moving, please send us your new 

| mailing address. To help process the 

| change, please enclose the mailing label off 

| The Taxpayer with your old address. Send 
the change to: The Canadian Taxpayers Fed- 
| eration, 105-438 Victoria Ave. E., Regina, 

| Sask., S4N ON7 or fax it to 306-352-7203 


ince. 


_ Biting the hand that fed you 


rank McKenna’s retirement on Oct 10, 1997 


as premier of New Brunswick came with a 
snap at the hand that for decades has doled out billions 
of dollars in subsidies and grants to the Atlantic region. 

In a Canadian Press article announcing his retire- 
ment, McKenna described federal handouts to the re- 
gion as a “narcotic to which we have become 
addicted.’ He added that this addiction has shaped how 
people in the region define themselves. 

It appears to be an admission by McKenna that in 
the long run, government subsidies don’t work. 
McKenna stated that long-term jobs will only be cre- 
ated by producing an economic climate that attracts 
business which includes lower taxes. 

Unfortunately, McKenna from all appearances is a 
recent convert to the notion that government handouts 
are not the answer. Over his ten-year stint as premier, 
he repeatedly got into hot water with his fellow pre- 
miers because of his tendency to Jure businesses from 
other provinces with promises of government hand- 
outs. He even sent a letter to a B.C. government crown 
corporation trying to entice it to move to his proy- 
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Who's to account for 
the Public Accounts® 


By Robert Pauliszyn 

There is no better evidence that the BC government 
needs to be put on a diet than the recently released Public 
Accounts: 700 pages detail income statements, balance 
sheets and pages and pages of “grants and contributions.” 
It’s the “grants and contributions” that is cause for worry. 
The $16.1 billion in expenditures they represent totals 78 
percent of the entire provincial budget of $20.6 billion. 
While most of these dollars are directed to school boards, 
hospitals and municipalities, the Public Accounts reveal 
millions in questionable expenditures. 


Enhancing the province’s trade seems to be a perennial 
favourite spot for tax dollars to go. In 1996-97, BC Trade 
Development Corporation received $414,805 towards that 
goal. The Asia Pacific Foundation of Canada was given 
$200,000, IFC International Centre Society of Vancouver 
$300,000 and BC Institute for Studies in International 
Trade received $25,000. 


LABOUR 


Do Premier Glen Clark’s staunchest supporters say no 
to government money? Hardly, the BC Federation of La- 
bour received a $104,880 grant, while TWA — Canada 
came away with a gift of $266,236. The BC Teachers Fed- 
eration received a $995,196 grant and “payment for serv- 
ices” of $42,914. The BC Federation of Agriculture raked 


in a $82,230 grant. 

Support for labour groups and their members doesn’t 
stop there. The provincial government spent more than 
$85.6 million on employment and training initiatives. Re- 
cipients include BC Construction Industry Skill’s Improve- 
ment Council, $265,262; BC Construction and General 
Labourers Training Society, $72,000; and Western Joint 
Electrical Training Society $209,465 among others. Mil- 
lions of dollars spent that haven’t done a thing for BC’s 
chronically high unemployment rate. 


On the other side of the coin, some vocal critics of gov- 
ernment spending and high taxes don’t bat an eye when 
the government cuts them a cheque. The Business Council 
of BC, funded by some of the province’s largest and most 
profitable corporations, received a $100,000 grant and 
$14,730 payment for services. The Mining Associations of 
BC received $15,000 and the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion of BC got a handy $59,008. These represent only 
three of the 34 industry and professional associations that 
received in total $2.1 million. Then there are the Chambers 
of Commerce — some 39 locals received grants totalling 
$795,370 million. 

In addition, 52 grants totaling $8.3 million were spent 
in support of the agri-food industry. Among these were 
$149,200 to the BC Cattlemens Association and $439,026 
to the BC Wine Institute. 

On top of subsidizing both labour and business, there 
are dozens of economic development organizations: Pa- 
cific Northwest Economic Region, $34,250; Seat to Sky 
Economic Development Commission Society, $25,000; 
and the Cariboo Economic Action Forum $91,600. In to- 
tal, $633,761 was divvied between 14 local economic de- 
velopment groups in a futile attempt to grease the 
province’s economic wheels.. 
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If the preceding list of grants hasn’t left you wondering 
about the people in Victoria, this is where it really gets wor- 
risome. The BC Guest Ranchers Association got $10,000. 
The BC Federation of Fly Fishers took home another 
$10,000. The Council of Tourism Associations of BC re- 
ceived $3,196,328; BC Fishing Resorts and Outfitters As- 
sociation, $75,000; and the Hope Golf and Country Club, 
$52,000 - just some of the 73 groups to benefit from 10.7 
million tax dollars. 

Still, this all pales when compared to the $148,826 
given to the BC Sailing Association and the $25,000 that 
went to the Westbank Yacht Club. Why does the govern- 
ment need to support people who can afford sailboats? 


If you’re into the finer things in life, the BC govern- 
ment hasn’t overlooked you either. $3.7 million was div- 
vied up between 29 different music groups such as the 
Uzurme Taiko Drum Group Society that received $16,000; 
Vancouver Cantata Singers $18,650; Coastal Jazz and 
Blues Society $30,000; the Vancouver Opera Association 
$421,450 and the Pacific Music Industry Association with 
$141,000 were only a few of the lucky recipients. 

Do you enjoy stage shows? Carousel Theatre Society 
picked up $149,517, Pink Ink Theatre Productions Associa- 
tion $19,075, and the Western Canada Theatre Co. with 
$108,992 were among the 28 theatre troupes that took 
home a combined $2.6 million in provincial grants. 

Care to dance? Over a dozen companies are dancing 
with joy after getting their slice of $771,313 in provincial 
money. These include the Pacific Ballet BC Society with 
$314,075; Kokoro Dance Projects Society $30,963; and 
the Karen Jamieson Dance Society with $73,875. 

Art? Over 100 different galleries, museums and other 
arts groups split another $7.2 million. These include the 


Canadian Craft Museum Association, $38,000 Greater Van- 
couver International Film Festival Society, $143,000 and 
the View The Performing Arts Society, $61,212. 


The Vancouver Multicultural Society of BC received 
$20,000; the Richmond Multicultural Concerns Society 
$37,500; Korean Society of BC $10,000; Vancouver Soci- 
ety of Immigrant and Visible Minority Women $25,000; 
and the Cowichan Valley Intercultural and Immigrant Aid 
Society, $16,821. 

Then there are bilingual grants. The Sunshine Coast 
French Education Society received $40,495, BC Franco- 
phone Parents Association $387,000, the Kamloops Fran- 
cophone Association, $27,905 and the Maharishi Age of 
Enlightenment School Society, $45,803. 


Sport is an area where nearly $1 million in grants is 
handed out each year. Other than the “BC Pin-The-Tail-On- 
The-Donkey Association” just about everyone else got 
money. The BC Table Tennis Association got $44,354; BC 
Water Polo Association received 33 percent more than last 
year upping their take to $106,505; the BC Lawn Bowling 
Association $17,786, the BC Badminton Association was up 
a smashing 78% to $182,475 and Canoe Racing BC $61,701. 

In themselves, there is nothing wrong with any of these 
groups or events. However, what has to be looked at is 
whether these activities should be funded by taxpayers or 
privately? The answer is obvious: the average BC taxpayer 
pays $4,200 in provincial income tax alone. It’s time to 
leave that money in his or her pocket and let them decide 
where they want to spend it, instead of the province doing 
it for them. 
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British aaesastry 


BC 4-H Provincial Council . . . . $73,000 
BC Agricultural Labour Pool . . . . 21,120 
BC Agricultural Research and Development 


COO os ng se oe see 363,239 
BC Association of Agricultural Fairs & 
BOM oe ks acs 53,492 
BC Borstal Association ..... 169,700 
BC Cattlemens Association .. . 149,200 
BC Dairy Foundation ....... 20,475 
BC Egg Marketing Board ..... 99,194 
BC Federation of Agriculture . . . 82,230 
BC Greenhouse Vegetable Research 
(lo 1 <1) Sia Ree a aa niche 17,100 
BC Hog Marketing Commission . . 57,494 
| BC Horticultural Coalition .... . 24,200 
BC Horticultural Council... .. . 66,902 
BC Hot House Foods Inc. .... . 72,040 
BC Pork Producers Association . . 19,000 
BC Salmon Farmers Association . 80,301 


BC Salmon Marketing Association 35,775 


BC Shellfish Growers Association . 37,700 
BC Turkey Marketing Board . . . . 50,178 
BC Vegetable Marketing 

PAHUNTUSGION, oko x sons se ss 91,946 


British Columbia 


Abbotsford Chamber of Commerce $15,000 
Alberni Valley Chamber of 
ele ail GS Ad 18,620 
Campbell River and District Chamber of 
CREM S oro ames ree 18,432 
Chamber of Commerce of the City of Grand 
oS ORR ra ices ae 11,905 
Chamber of Commerce Serving Coquitlam, 
Port Coquitlam and Port Moody . 13,701 
Chilliwack Chamber of Commerce 20,446 
Clearwater and District Chamber of 
TENS Psat ia oa adie 18,137 
Cranbrook Chamber of Commerce 28,425 
Creston and District Chamber of 


CMWUIIGO Gk ee ws 12,684 
Duncan-Cowichan Chamber of 

Cammerte’s: 22 Pe 17,335 
Fernie Chamber of Commerce . . 10,810 
Fort Langley and District Chamber of 

UOMMONCE oe ee 13,465 


Fort St John and District Chamber of 


iness (11 


BC Wine Information Society . . . 34,000 
BC Wine Institute ........ 439,026 
Central Okanagan Agricultural Awareness 
DOC ai ces, so se later ne <4 11,039 
Certified Organic Assoc of BC . . . 80,000 
Chilliwack Farm and Food Fair . . 14,771 
Comox Valley Farmers Institute . . 11,275 


Creston Valley Beef Growers Assoc 20,000 
Crop Insurance Provincial 


RFSTMUN ess 5 5 sais, AER 2,203,988 
Dairy Producers’ Conservation 
FD rer Packs isnt cee: aides nts 10,200 


Delta Farmland and Wildlife Trust . 39,965 
Direct Farm Marketing Association 11,500 
East Kootenay Wildlife Association 40,000 


Fisheries CouncilofBC ...... 30,000 
Fishing Vessel Owners Association 
Se a a 10,650 


Fraser Valley Egg Producers Assoc 60,720 
Fraser Valley Farm Direct Marketing 
PA i 10,000 
Fraser Valley Mushroom Growers 
Co-Operative Association . . . . 57,680 
Horse CouncilofBC ........ 91,622 


EIGN Sic 005 ie Sota 17,140 
Gibsons & Dist Chamber of Com. . 10,963 
Hope & Dist Chamber of Com. 14,664 
Houston and District Chamber of 

Commerce... 6. ee 42,403 
Kelowna Chamber of Commerce . 10,021 
Kitimat Chamber of Commerce . . 11,435 
Langley Chamber of Commerce . . 10,553 
Likely and District Chamber of 

Commerce... ........ 35,000 
Nelson and District Chamber of 

Coninenes |. hangars 15,027 
New Westminster Chamber of 

COMMOee.. 6 sae SS. 65,079 
Osoyoos Chamber of Commerce . 14,246 


Princeton and District Chamber of 
COMMOGE ita ee EE. 12,153 
Revelstoke Chamber of Commerce 24,871 
Salt Spring Island Chamber of 
Commerce. .......... 
Sechelt and District Chamber of 
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Horticulture Centre of the Pacific 


. 33,333 
Island Farms Dairies Co-Operative 


ASSOGAION oo. ccc Ace mauet 14,374 
North and South Saanich Agriculture 

SOCHAY 57.75! tates 17,756 
North Pacific Offshore Fisheries 

ASSOCIRHON | a5. «s. Weelacecses 86,765 
Okanagan Valley Tree Fruit 

PROS oOo arlene? 5. a 2,888,000 
Pacific Coast Berry Growers 

COOPOTAIIVE! 6 irc seis eo vsess 12,000 
Pacific Field Corn Association. . . 16,000 
Pacific Fisheries Think Tank. . . . 10,000 


Pacific Urchin Harvesters Assoc . 58,837 
Peace River Agriculture Strategic 


PIG hes oes cee 2, 8 226,900 
Peace River Organic Producers 
Associations. . jj mee as 22,259 
South Coastal Dairy Education 
Association’. 60,000 
United Flower Growers Co-Operative 
PSSOCUON 6... sods see ss 49,188 


Western Greenhouse Growers 


Co- somal Association. . . . 25,744 


COMMGNOR 6 Svat helasens 10,654 
Sicamous and District Chamber of 

COMMUNE? 6.5 sas ba ees 10,156 
Smithers and District Chamber of 

Gantnerces 8 ee a 23,914 
South Cariboo Chamber of 

CONMIGO Na ale ene woe 21,384 
Sparwood and District Chamber of 

GCommerne: 3a. 87,780 
Squamish and Howe Sound District 

Chamber of Commerce... . . 18,620 
Summerland Chamber of Com... 14,211 


Surrey Chamber of Commerce . . 15,560 
Terrace and District Chamber of 


COUNMOIOR® "Win ae ccs 12,559 
Ucluelet Chamber of Commerce . 10,341 
Whistler Chamber of Commerce . 18,151 
White Rock and South Surrey Chamber of 

GORWNGICO ae es 10,029 
Williams Lake and District Chamber of 

GOMIMONCO 0 see 16,121 


Arts Club of Vancouver Theatre 

OE Sites $288,750 
Axis Mime Theatre Society... . 56,375 
Bard on the Beach Theatre Society 11,700 
Belfry Theatre Society ...... 559,682 
Carousel Theatre Society ... . 149,517 
Edam Performing Arts Society . . 29,350 
Firehall Theatre Society .... . 49,950 
First Vancouver Theatre Space 

OY. 6, teeta. 42,000 
Green Thumb Theatre for Young 

i naar egatice h o t 102,000 


Headlines Theatre Co Society . . 35,225 
Intrepid Theatre Company Society 29,500 
Kaleidoscope Theatre Productions 

5 eb ae ae 32,000 
National Theatre School of Canada 27,375 
Pink Ink Theatre Productions 


Batten Cohen 


Airshow Canada ........ $150,000 

Alberni District Fall Fair ...... 25,186 

Armstrong-Spallumcheen Parks and 
Recreation Commission... . . 20,000 


BC Federation of Fly Fishers . . . 10,000 
BC Fishing Resorts and Outfitters 
PAREN 2 Ss laa so ot 75,000 
BC Guest Ranchers Association . . 10,000 
BC Motion Picture Association . . . 42,300 


BC Recreation and Parks 
ce 2 et st a a 212,000 
BC Recreation and Parks Association - 
Women’s Committee ...... 13,000 
BC Sailing Association. ..... 148,826 
BC Touring Council ........ 56,000 
Bulkley Valley Exhibition... ... 13,025 


Campbell River Guides Association 21,000 
Canadian Avalanche Association . 25,000 
Canadian Northern Childrens Festival 


RONAN Ser ethan ve rceaiy w Geek ok 12,000 
Canadian Parks and Wilderness 

PRM ience's eben co edomerac 15,000 
Capital Region Festival Society . . 10,000 
Cariboo Tourism Association . : 379, 621 


Central Fraser Valley Fair Assoc. . 25,000 
Council of Tourism Associations 

"io. UR a aaa ae ee ee 3,196,328 
Courtenay Recreational Assoc. 
Cowichan Exhibition Association. . 16, 830 
Cowichan Wooden Boat Society . . 32,373 
Crafts Association ofBC ...... 51,700 
Cultus Lake Park Board ...... 21,006 
Federation of BC Naturalists . . . 134,351 


TA oe | | ee Se 19,075 
Playwrights Theatre Centre ... 77,700 
Richmond Gateway Theatre Society 15,000 
Stanley Theatre Society ..... 517,546 
Story Theatre Productions Society 36,875 
Sunshine Theatre Society .... 15,000 
Theatre BC/BC Drama 

FOBOCRUOT 0 sss ars See 80,438 
Theatre La Seizieme....... 84,190 
Theatre North West Society ... 16,000 
Touchstone Theatre Company . . 66,125 
Vancouver Moving Theatre... . 12,250 


Vancouver Youth Theatre Society 25,000 
Vernon Theatrical Arts Centre 


RRMEMU A, Fed Goes ed outta’ 30,000 
Victoria Theatre Guild and Dramatic 
SN Ole sa Wes 54,593 


Western Canada Theatre Co. . . 108,992 


Federation of Mountain Clubs of BC 80,500 
Girl Guides of Canada... ... 32,704 
Girl Guides of Canada —- BC Council 17,500 
Greater Vancouver Convention and Tourism 


Marketing Association ..... 18,836 
Greater Vernon Park and Recreation 

Ec SS eager ie 27,838 
Greater Vernon Visitors and Convention 

BUM eS ckics 5 ol a ated 27,335 
Guide-Outfitters Association of BC 50,000 
Harrison Festival Society... . . 13,000 
High Country Tourism 

ASQOGIBNON ioe so5i2 co 6 cate ase 438,296 


Hope Golf and Country Club . . . 52,000 
Interior Provincial Exhibition 


Associaton. os. 3- «a Salt 25,000 
Juan De Fuca Parks and Recreation 
COMMNOMONA sear cs ds ratlans 27,974 


Kamloops Exhibition Association . 98,066 
Kamloops Fly Fishers Association 12,000 
Kludahk Outdoors Club ..... 12,591 
Kootenay Country Tourist Assoc . 342,695 
Kootenay Cultural Network of the 


ie 2s GRE ccs oc ee 10,000 
Lillooet and District Recreational Education 
and Cultural Society ...... 16,636 


Lions Recreational and Cultural Soc 13,370 
Lower Fraser Valley Exhibition 


Assoc 50,000 
Maple Ridge Fair. ........ 10,481 
Nanaimo Festival......... 52,600 
Nechako Valley Exhibition 

ASSOCRUON: die sic x0 seis 22,293 
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1997 Canada Games. ...... $10,278 
Aboriginal Sport & Recreation 
BSBOGRIIN Soo oe oc os tiaes s 959,980 


_ BC Amateur Athletics Association 339,062 
_ BC Amateur Baseball Association 170,755 


BC Amateur Boxing Association . 18,186 


_ BC Amateur Football Association 42,015 
| BC Amateur Golf Association .. 48,072 
_ BC Amateur Hockey Association . 235,516 
| BC Amateur Softball Association . 153,731 


BC Amateur Synchronized Swimming 


ROBERN S62 Fs osep ans Aa oe 136,605 
BC Archery Association ..... 69,853 
BC Badminton Association... . . 182,475 
BC Blind Sports & Recreation 
PSSOCIMM Ds ch obcv so e8 ce 0d 79,901 
| BC Cricket Association. ..... 23,074 
| BC Deaf Sports Federation ... 15,383 
BC Fencing Association ..... 51,692 
BC Freestyle Ski Association. . . 22,418 
| BC Games Society. ...... 2,240,000 
BC Gymnastic Association . . . . 212,894 
, BC Judo Association ....... 68,294 
BC Lacrosse Association... .. 90,086 
| BC Lawn Bowling Association . . 17,786 
BC Luge Association. ...... 29,401 
| BC Netball Association ...... 38,457 
_ BC Racquetball Association ... 17,786 
BC Rhythmic Sportive Gymnastic 
FOGGREEET aeeik ces aes < 56,132 
BC Ringette Association ..... §2,943 
BC Rugby Union ......... 156,842 
| BC. School Sports ........ 103,000 
| BC Seniors Games Society ... 79,000 
, BC Soccer Association. ..... 222,570 


BC Special Olympics Society . . 74,992 


_ BC Speedskating Association .. 80,087 


BC Sport and Fitness Council for the 
DIAG hese fa oe veda hued «as 82,000 


| BC Squash Racquets Association 84,798 


BC Table Tennis Association... 44,354 
BC Target Sports Association .. 12,980 


| BC Tenpin Federation ...... 16,825 
BC Triathlon Association ..... 16,298 
BC Volleyball Association ... . 231,836 

, BC Water Polo Association. . . . 106,505 

| BC Water Ski Association .... 30,396 
Gaoketball BC (an. ok wasn 218,041 

| Biathlon Society ofBC ...... 11,665 

| Bowling Federationof BC .... 27,497 
Canadian Amateur Diving Assoc 

TAGs, so See aieeeee ce Sete 116,073 
Canadian Amateur Swimming 

ASSOCANOR 5 af cytes cease 277,700 
Canadian Figure Skating Assoc 


Se a, See ol 190,924 


lB 
Cdn Modern guest faane ee HL 


Che Couestion: 


Tax cuts or Debt reduction? 


(—tususer: 


, oo of politicians bribing voters with the future tax 
dollars of their children and grandchildren has led to 
a federal debt of $583 billion, and a provincial debt in Al- 
berta of $13.9 billion as of March 1998. The interest tally 
on Ottawa’s debt was $41.5 billion in 1997-98, while inter- 
est on Alberta’s past spending sins was $1.1 billion. Given 
those facts, is it responsible to advocate tax relief before 
those debts are completely paid off? 

Yes. Because tax cuts are the seeds of future economic 
growth, it is crucial that Alberta reduce taxes while paying 
down the debt. A 1.5% reduction in provincial income tax 
(from 45.5% to 44.0%, calculated as a percentage of fed- 
eral tax) in the latest budget was a good start, but here is 
why more tax relief must be on Alberta’s agenda. 


Why (more) tax relief is necessary 
(si have increased dramatically for all Canadians 
over the past three decades. While the cost of living 
rose 465% between 1961 and 1996, taxes jumped by 


Corporate income tax 
(General rate) 
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1168% during the same period. 

Put another way, in 1961, Tax Freedom Day (TFD) — 
the day that Canadian families begin working for them- 
selves — was May 3. By comparison, TFD in 1997 was 
June 30. For Albertans, the day fell on June 19. 


it’s not just Ottawa’s fault 


F: a glimpse of how the provincial tax burden has in- 
creased, take a look at the 1980s. In 1983, the provin- 
cial rate of income tax was 38.5%, today it is 44.0%. In 
1987, the province introduced a high-income surtax (calcu- 
lated as a percentage of basic tax) of.8%, and a flat tax (cal- 
culated as a percentage of taxable income) which now 
stands at 0.5%. Those two taxes collected $320 million in 
1997-98. Both were introduced to deal with the yearly defi- 
cit that disappeared four years ago. 

The Alberta government also approved Ottawa’s Can- 
ada Pension Plan tax hikes. That agreement will see CPP 
taxes skyrocket 73% from 5.6% of a paycheque (split be- 


Provincial personal income tax 


{as a percentage of federal tax) 


46.5% 


1982-83 1988 
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tween employer and employee) in 1996 to 9.9% in 2003. 

Albertans will pay Ottawa an extra $6.1 billion be- 
tween 1997 and 2003 when compared with 1996 rates. 
Since the province supported the largest tax hike in Cana- 
dian history, it is only right that the province take responsi- 
bility for half of the extra burden when calculating 
provincial tax reductions. 


SCAM A: 
Calculating provincial income tax as a 
percentage of federal tax 


esides higher CPP taxes for Albertans, those mid-to- 

late 1980s tax hikes and new taxes pack an extra 
1990s punch. Given that the provincial rate is 44.0% of 
your basic federal tax, for every $100 you pay in federal 
income tax you will roughly pay an additional $44 in pro- 
vincial income tax, not including surtaxes or flat taxes. 
Every time the federal government raises its income tax, 
Alberta’s treasury automatically gets more of your money. 

For example, suppose you pay $10,000 in federal in- 

come tax and $4,400 in provincial income tax this year. 
Also, assume that next year your salary stays the same but 
Ottawa’s tax rates go up and your federal income tax bill 
is $11,000. That means next year, your provincial income 
tax is 44% of $11,000, or $4,840. Even if the province 


holds its rate steady — at 44.0% - you still pay more provin- 


cial income tax because that tax is calculated based on 


CFlat tax 


(as a percentage of taxabie income) 


your federal taxes, a “tax calculated on a tax” in other 
words. 


SCAM#2: 
“Bracket Creep” and the covert war 
on taxpayers 


Sires Ottawa does not raise rates. Are you off the 
hook for more taxes? Not necessarily. And don’t be- 
lieve federal finance minister Paul Martin when he says he 
hasn’t increased your taxes. If you receive a pay raise, if 
only for inflation, you may still pay more in federal and 
provincial taxes since that salary boost could bump you 
into a higher tax bracket. If it does, you pay a higher tax 
rate on the extra dollars - a greater share of your income is 
turned over to government. 

This is known as “bracket creep;” and it happens be- 
cause Ottawa and the provinces move the threshold of in- 
come tax brackets upward only if inflation is above 3%. 
The last time that happened was in 1992, and before that 
tax brackets were only partially indexed. 

Both Ottawa and the provinces, including Alberta, have 
reaped a windfall in extra taxes as a result of this covert 
war On taxpayers. 

Mad yet? You should be. High or low income, Canadi- 
ans of all income levels have been hit by “bracket creep”. 
Since 1988, “bracket creep” forced 18% of Canadians into 
higher tax brackets or onto the tax rolls for the first time, 


1991-98 


1982-86 1987-89 1990 
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including 840,000 low-income Canadians. 

To his credit, Alberta’s provincial treasurer Stockwell 
Day advocates dumping this stealth form of taxation. But 
until he convinces Paul Martin, the provincial government 
will still collect more tax dollars through “bracket creep” 
and blame it on Ottawa. 


The competition: Look east and south 


uch is rightly made of Alberta’s competitive tax ad- 

vantage especially the lack of a provincial sales 
tax. But as of 1999, Ontario’s PIT rate will be 40.5%, three 
and a half points lower than Alberta’s. Alberta must drive 
all taxes lower to remain competitive with Ontario, East 
Asia, Latin America, some parts of Europe, and our largest 
trading partner, the United States. Those jurisdictions also 
have other advantages over Alberta, including more 
densely concentrated populations. That leads to greater 
economies of scale and advantages in transportation costs. 
Ontario for example is closer to the densely populated U.S. 
states, while the nearest U.S. states to Alberta are sparsely 
populated. And excepting Ontario, most other jurisdictions 
in the world have significantly lower taxes. That makes for 
appealing investment opportunities vis-a-vis Alberta. One- 
upping overtaxed Canadian provinces like BC is not 
enough. Alberta cannot afford to fall behind the real com- 
petition.. 

Down south, Congress and the White House are negoti- 


Manufacturing & processing business tax rate 


(Does not include small business) 


1991 


1993-98 


ating to reduce Americans’ taxes even further. Tax Free- 
dom Day for Albertans was June 19th. Compare that to our 
American cousins in Montana, North Dakota and Wyo- 
ming where Tax Freedom Day was May 11th last year. 


But what about the debt? 


| are is a clear need to reduce taxes, but what about 

debt reduction? Opponents of tax cuts argue tax cuts 
now would recklessly endanger orderly repayment of the 

province’s accumulated debt. 

Ignore for a moment that some politicians and journal- 
ists who now profess concern about Alberta’s debt were 
dragged kicking and screaming by taxpayers to admit that 
deficits and debt were a problem to begin with. That aside 
however, the question about how tax cuts would affect the 
debt is a valid concern. 


Tax Cuts - ~~ Of (yture economic 


T cuts enlarge the economic pie. While a reduction 
in taxes will immediately bring in less revenue to 
governments, lower taxes stimulate the economy. A dollar 
in the private sector goes further than one spent by politi- 
cians. That’s because the marketplace dictates efficiency in 
how money is spent. Governments have no such natural 
check. 

Tax cuts are a win-win situation. As the economic pie 
grows, more tax revenue is collected. The new tax revenue 


Small business income tax rate 
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- the “feedback effect” as economists call it - pays for part 
of the early revenue loss associated with lower taxes. Crit- 
ics of the stimulative effect of tax cuts often cite higher 
deficits in the U.S. during the 1980s when President Rea- 
gan and Congress cut income tax rates, reducing the rate a 
top-income earner would pay from 70% to 28% for exam- 
ple. 

Yet although taxes were cut, revenues to the U.S. fed- 
eral government rose by 99% between 1980 and 1990. 
Spending, on the other hand, increased by 112%. Any 
guesses as to how part of the budgetary deficits were 
caused? 

Reviewing the experience of the Kennedy administra- 
tion tax cut in the early 1960s, the U.S. Congressional 
Budget Office concluded that the “feedback” of the Ken- 
nedy tax cut was between 25% and 75% within two years. 
Lawrence Chimerine, former chief economist for both 
Chase Econometrics and the WEFA Group and now chief 
economist for the liberal Economic Strategy Institute, con- 
ceded that “credible evidence overwhelmingly indicates 
that revenue feedback from tax cuts” may be as high as 
35%. 

In other words, even in the short term, tax cuts produce 
tax revenues to make up for part, of the immediate revenue 
loss. However, the “feedback effect” will grow larger with 
time. Think of it as a stone thrown into a pond with the en- 
suing ripple effect. Lower taxes create jobs — a bigger eco- 
nomic pie - which produces more tax revenue to help pay 
down the debt. It is not a coincidence that taxes were cut 
and 18 million jobs were created in the 1980s in the United 
States. Those were not created by magic. Real money in 
the hands of real people allows them to begin the virtuous 
circle of saving, spending and investing 
— important factors in job growth. 

It is not a choice between debt reduc- 
tion or lower taxes. Alberta can do both 
if spending is kept in check and lower 
debt and lower taxes are pursued stead- 
ily. So far though, tax cuts have been 
minimal while the politicians preferred 
to dance with new and higher spending. 


It’s about opportunity 


I: the end, the argument for tax cuts 
is not just about money. It is about 
creating more freedom and opportunity 
for Albertans. The freedom to pay off 
one’s house and debts faster, to invest for 
retirement, or for one parent to stay 


home to raise children or take care of aging parents. Lower 
taxes mean more freedom for Albertans instead of working 
almost six months of every year for government. Much has 
been said about how public-sector workers deserve a raise. 
Tax relief for all Albertans is the same as giving everyone 
a raise, yet without overextending public finances. Al- 
berta’s Tax Freedom Day is June 19th, an advantage of just 
11 days over other Canadians. All Canadians, including Al- 
bertans, deserve more freedom than that. 


Thoughts on income tax 


Quotes from past Alberta Treasurers 


“The government had for a time seriously consid- 
ered the advisability of instituting an Income 
| Tax, but before instituting a policy that will add 
| another burden to the already heavy load of taxa- 
| tion, the Government thought it advisable to post- 
pone action until another session.” 
Alberta Provincial Treasurer, H. Greenfield, in his 1922 budget address 


“The Government feels that the revenue of the 
province under present low economic conditions 
cannot properly be made the basis of any perma- 

nent system of taxation. The various additional 
imposts suggested in the budget are therefore in 

the nature of emergency situations...” 


Alberta Provincial Treasurer, R.G. Reid in his budget address to the provincial 
legislature, March 3° 1932. He argued for the necessity of a temporary pro- 
vincial income tax given the Depression and its effects on public finance. Al- 

berta's first provincial income tax was given royal assent on April 6 that same 

year. 
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Ctealth care premiums 
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By Richard Truscott 
ears of neglect by Saskatche- 
wan politicians have caused 

provincial finances to fall into disre- 

pair. On the surface, the NDP govern- 
ment seems to have patched up our 
financial structure over the past cou- 
ple of years. But a closer look at the 
government’s blueprint reveals some 
serious cracks in the foundation. 


The real story - A crumbling 
foundation 


ur province’s financial house 

continues to crumble because 
it is built on layer upon layer of debt, 
taxes, and government ownership. 
As a result, our social programs, 
which are supposed to shelter us in 
times of sickness or other 
misfortune, are full of 
holes. Unless we under- 
take some major repairs, 
our province’s eco- 
nomic structure will 
continue to be vulner- 
able. 


The basement is 
still flooded with 
debt 


I octal are up 
to their eye- 
balls in debt. This 
provincial debt is the 
mortgage the Sas- 
katchewan 
people 
must 

catry 


and is a burden that our children will 
shoulder for years to come. 

On the surface, the debt waters 
have subsided somewhat - the 
province’s debt as a percentage of 
GDP has decreased from a high of 
50% in 1993 to 34% in 1997. But 
Saskatchewan’s tax-supported debt 
burden is still over $9 billion, and to- 
tal government debt is $19.5 billion if 
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pensions and other liabilities are fac- 
tored in. 

In fact, despite low interest rates, 
debt costs have actually increased 
from just over $1.05 billion in 1991 
to more than $1.22 billion in 1997- 
an increase of 16%. 

With high levels of debt, the gov- 
ernment must continue to dedicate 
large portions of its revenues for inter- 
est payments on the debt. The practical 


SASKATCHEWAN 


effect of this huge debt is that there is 
less money to pay for other things, in- 
cluding repairs to our framework of 
social programs, like health care and 
education. For example, in 1997, the 
Government spent $1.54 billion on in- 
terest compared to $1.68 billion on 
healthcare. 


Taxes have gone through the 
roof 


Ov: Saskatchewan has the 
highest tax burden of any prov- 
ince in Canada. Last year the average 


family in this province paid 54% of 
their income to various levels of gov- 
ernment. 

The total tax revenues the Govern- 
ment collects has increased from $1.9 
billion in 1991 to $3.1 billion in 1997 
~a57% increase! 

Our provincial government is 
more dependent than ever on taxation 
to pay for programs and interest on 
the debt. Taxes as a percentage of to- 
tal government revenues have in- 
creased from 40% in 1991 to 55% in 
1997. 


Federal supports have been 
yanked 
etween 1991 and 1997, trans- 
fers from the federal govern- 
ment have dropped from 22% of 
total Saskatchewan revenues to 
9%. This is a positive devel- 
opment since we are be- 
coming less dependent 
upon the generosity 
of our federal guardi- 
ans in Ottawa. But 
this may also 
make the 
province’s finan- 
cial footings are 
more vulnerable, 
especially consider- 
ing the lack of di- 
versification in our 
economy and the 
erosion of the tax 
base due to continu- 
ous out-migration. 
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Crown corporations are 
hogging all the space 
e government and its Crown 

corporations have a firm hold 
over much of the space within our 
economic household. In Saskatche- 
wan, the state still owns, operates, 
and controls more than one-sixth of 
the province’s total economic output. 

And while Saskatchewan’s taxpay- 
ers saw some token tax relief in last 
year’s provincial budget as the PST 
declined by 2%, this was demolished 
by a string of utility rate hikes by the 
Crown monopolies. From 1991 to 
1997, general government revenues 
increased by 15% for such things as 
income taxes and sales taxes, while 
revenues from the Crowns (i.e. 
SaskEnergy, SaskPower, SGI) in- 
creased by a whopping 37% over the 
same period. 

The higher revenue has yielded re- 
cord profits for the Crowns of $318 
million in 1996 and similar levels in 
1997. Unfortunately, instead of pay- 
ing off their debts, or reducing utility 
rates, or improving the provincial in- 
frastructure, our Crown corporations 
are making plans to funnel hundreds 
of millions of dollars into question- 
able investments in foreign countries. 


The floor for resource and 
agriculture prices may 
collapse 

T: mild economic resurgence in 

the past few years has been 

driven by the agriculture and resource 
industries. The strong performance in 
the oil and gas sector, accompanied by 
favourable agricultural prices, have all 
made significant contributions to 
Saskatchewan’s economic growth. 
Government revenues from the re-~ 
source sector more than doubled from 
$437 million in 1991 to $927 million 
in 1997. 


DASKATCHEWAN 


But as other provinces have also 
learned, these key industries are sus- 
ceptible to market and price fluctua- 
tions. Signs have already been spotted 
in the resource sector with oil prices 
the lowest they have been in four years 
and natural gas drilling down 72% 


from 1994 levels. As a result, the gov- 
ernment is expecting resource reve- 
nues to drop dramatically. 

The bottom line is that a downturn 
in these key industries could spell seri- 
ous trouble for the government’s bal- 
ance sheet. 

Also, Saskatchewan ships 21% of 
its exports to Asia - the second largest 
of any province. With that region’s fi- 

nancial troubles, our economy is 
vulnerable to a bout of the 
“Asian Flu.” 


Our neighbors are 
renovating 


|| our 
neighbors to 
the west have been 
busy renovating and 
improving their tax 
structure. In Alberta’s 
latest provincial 
budget, the Klein gov- 
ernment announced 
another tax cut to 
lower the personal 
income tax rate. 
As a result, Alber- 
tans will pay $123 
million less in pro- 
vincial taxes. In 
fact, an average 
one-in- 
come 
family 
with two 
children 
earning 
$30,000 
per year 
pays an 
incred- 
ible 93% 
more in 
tax in 
Sas- 
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katchewan than the same family in 
Alberta. 


The kids are leaving home 


amie unemployment 
figures are among the lowest in 
Canada. But we all know that’s not 
the real story. Unemployment is low 
here because of our number one export 
— and I’m not talking about wheat, oil, 
or potash. Saskatchewan’s number 
one export is people, and in particular 
young people. And the reason why? 
Lower taxes and greater opportunities 
elsewhere. 

According to recently released fig- 
ures, over 1200 people left Saskatche- 
wan between July and September than 
arrived from other provinces. 


Build a solid foundation 

Bo of the province’s weak 

financial foundation, mild trem- 
ors such as rising interest rates or fall- 
ing commodity prices could cause the 
government’s “house of cards” to 
come crashing down. 

To repair our provincial home, we 
need a number of tools. First, taxpay- 
ers need significant and broadly-based 
tax relief in the next budget to close 
the widening gap with our neighbors 
and generate greater economic growth. 

Second, taxpayers want to see debt 
repayment, leading to lower debt 
charges. The provincial government 
could earn about $2 or $3 billion by 
selling Crown assets. By using that 
money to pay down the public debt, 
taxpayers would see a permanent divi- 
dend from reduced interest payments. 
It’s time for the government to build a 
strong foundation based on a bedrock 
of tax relief, debt reduction, and eco- 
nomic growth and diversification. 


ALBERTA TAK 
ADVANTAGE 


is Saskatchewan's disadvantage 


he Alberta government threw 

down the tax gauntlet for Sas- 
katchewan when it brought down the 
province’s 1998-99 budget last week. 
Much to the delight of taxpayers there, 
the Klein government announced yet 
another tax cut — this time to lower the 
personal income tax rate by 1.5% from 
45.5% of the federal rate to 44%. 

It is a bigger jump than it looks. 
Over the next year, the good taxpayers 
of Alberta will pay $123 million fewer 
tax dollars to their government. 

I know people get sick and tired of 
hearing the same old line — Albertans 
are less taxed. Unfortunately, after last 
week, it is truer that ever. The “Alberta 
Advantage” is Saskatchewan’s disad- 
vantage. 

For example, an average one-income 
family with two children in Saskatche- 
wan earning $30,000 per year will pay 
93% more tax than the same family in 
Alberta! For a typical two-income fam- 
ily with two children earning $55,000 
the difference is 43%. And a two-in- 
come family with two children earning 
$100,000 the difference is 48%. 

Its hard to believe, but its true ~ in 
the province of Tommy Douglas and 
with an NDP government that prides 


itself on social responsibility, lower and 
middle income earners face one of the 
highest tax burdens in all of Canada. 
Our government seems to do everything 
in its power to squeeze every last tax 
dollars out of our pockets. 

But you don’t have to be a Nobel 
Prize winning economist to know that 
high taxes are bad news. 

It’s bad news if you’re a business- 
man in Maple Creek, and your custom- 
ers drive to Medicine Hat to shop. It’s 
bad news if the company you hoped 
would hire you decided to build their 
plant in Brandon. It’s bad news if you’ re 
raising a family and trying to make ends 
meet. And then when your kids gradu- 
ate you watch them take off to Calgary 


or Kelowna because they can’t build a 
career in their home province. 

Look at the unemployment figures 
and you’ll see that Saskatchewan’s un- 
employment is always among the low- 
est in Canada. High taxes and an 
economy dominated by government- 
owned enterprises have been the death 
of job creation in this province. 

Alberta’s success, in large measure, 
has been built by people who moved 
from Saskatchewan. That has to 
change. We need to stop exporting that 
kind of success and start building it right 
here. But we need to see significant and 
broadly based tax cuts in the next budget 
or Saskatchewan will be leftin Alberta’s 


dust. 


___ Taxes paid by families in Saskatchewan and Alberta 


| $30,000 salary (1 


| | income family - 2 children) | income family - 2 children) | income family - 2 children 


$55,000 salary (2 | $100,000 salary (2 


bageate nea 
Sask | Alberta Sask | Alberta Sask_| Alberta 
[Provincial incometax $1,893 | $469 | S3.827 | $2,613 $10,159 | $7,075 
[Provincial salestax | 515 | - | 757 | - | 1217 | - 

| Health care premium _ adi 612 : dias | | 612 
[Fueltx | _450 | 270 | 675 | 405 | 675 | 405 
Tobacco tax. 420 | 350 |. 420 | 350 | 420 | 350_ 
Total 3,278 | 1,701 | 5,679 | 3,980 | 12,471 | 8,442 

| ___ 83% higher __43% higher_|_48% higher 
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by Victor Vrsnik 


he race to the bottom of 

the tax charts is on. On- 
tario leaped ahead of the pack this 
year with a personal income tax rate 
reduction from 58 percent to 45 per- 
cent of federal tax payable. 

Ontario’s downward pressure on 

its taxes inspired Alberta to drop its 
personal income tax rate from 45.5 
per cent to 44 percent. With the low- 
est rate in the land, Albertans will 
save $123 million in 
provincial tax cuts. 


2% flat tax and 2% surtax charged on 
top of the income tax base rate still 
leave the province with an overall un- 
competitive tax regime. 

Meanwhile, the amount the aver- 
age household spends on income 
taxes is up 15 percent from 1992. A 
recent Statistics Canada survey on 
family expenditures found that 22 per- 
cent of the average family’s income 
was spent on personal income taxes. 
Income taxes make up, by far, the 
largest single expenditure for the aver- 


age household, followed by 17 cents 
of every dollar going to shelter, and 
12 cents each for food and transporta- 
tion. 

Average household spending in 
1996 was $49,100, an increase of 8 
percent from 1992. In other words, 
income taxes are outstripping the cost 
of living by a two to one margin; and 
they are outstripping taxpayers’ abil- 
ity to pay. 

The Statistics Canada study on in- 
come taxes is somewhat misleading 


For a family of four Tax cuts & debt 

earning $55,000, the reduction 

savings will amount 

to about $100 a year. Debt reduction 
Alberta’s com- Combination tax 

bined federal/provin- cuts/spending/ 

cial top marginal debt 

rate, already the low- Tax cuts only 6% 

est in Canada at 

46.07 percent, will More spending/ 

fall to 45.6 percent. debt reduction 


Trailing well be- 
hind the pack, Mani- 
tobans will pay 51 
percent of the fed- 
eral tax this year and 
50 percent next year. 
Despite the modest 
tax cut announced in 
the 1998 budget, the 


The Manitoba Taxpayers Association survey results - December 1997 
High priority issues in event 
only of a provincial surplus 


Survey question: Please choose one major direction you feel the Manitoba Taxpayers Association 
No opinion should advocate in the event of a provincial budget surplus in any year. , 
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because it does not include the whole paid over $21,000 in taxes. The same For a family of four at an income 


battery of taxes — GST, PST, property family paid 1,168 per cent more in level of $60,000, it amounts to $106 
tax, education tax, payroll taxes, capi- _—_— taxes in 1996 than it did in 1961, says in savings. 
tal gains tax, sin taxes, indirect taxes, the Fraser Institute. Any tax relief is better than no re- 


et cetera. That is why we need more 


By tallying up all taxes paid to the substantial tax relief. The income 


three layers of government, the Fraser _ tax savings announced in this 


Institute found that the average Cana- year’s budget amount to $63 for a 


lief. But Manitobans should not be 
too grateful to the government for re- 
turning only $28 million in income 
tax relief from the accumulated $577 


dian family with a $46,000 income single taxpayer earning $40,000. million surplus. 


Activity Report for the Manitoba 


December 1997 to January 


Following a news release comparing interprovincial income tax 


Steinbach’s AM 1250 and CJOB. 


Taxpayers Association: 


1998 


Media Summary campaign” was kicked-off with a flood of media coverage, in- 


cluding electronic and print news stories, live TV interviews, 
rates, the MTA was interviewed by the CBC, Brandon’s CKLQ, and several talk radio shows. 


| Ottawa correspondent to the Winnipeg Free Press Paul Samyn in- Petitions 


| terviewed Victor Vrsnik on the CTF’s proposal for MP compen- Tax cuts petitions are steadily flowing into the MTA offices. 

| sation reform. The petition drive was kicked-off with high profile billboard 
The MTA and the media made for strange bedfellows. ads in Winnipeg featuring a question for the Finance Minis- 
Free Press columnist Frances Russell quoted MTA ter— “Tax Cuts for Christmas Mr. Stefanson?” 


Provincial Director Victor Vrsnik chapter and verse 
on increased government funding to the 1999 Pan 
Am Games in Winnipeg. In addition to coverage 
on CBC radio and 24 Hours News, Victor de- 
bated Game’s PR coordinator, Ernie Nairn, 

on Gerald Fast’s 1290 talk radio show. 

The MTA was on the top of the news 

on CBC’s 24 Hours commenting on 

the federal helicopter contract 
and provincial education fund- 
ing increases. MTN TV also 
interviewed the MTA on 

the cost of the Team Can- 

ada Trade Mission. 

Victor Vrsnik was given 

100 minutes on Peter 

Warren’s Action Line ra- 

dio show to outline prior- 

ity issues for the MTA. 

The show generated over 

20 calls of interest in the 

| organization. 

| The MTA’s “tax cuts 
pores : Saeed 
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Speeches/Debates 


During the annual Festival of Life & Learning at 
the University of Manitoba, Victor Vrsnik debated 
the U of M President — Dr. Emoke Szathmary, 
U of W Dean of Arts and Science — Dr. Mi- 
chael Zawortko, Deputy Minister of Edu- 
cation — Tom Carson, and NDP MLA 
Jean Friesen on post-secondary 
education funding. 
Victor Vrsnik also debated the 
heir-apparent to the Canadian 
Federation of Student’s throne - 
Liz Carlyle - on the CFS policy 
of zero-tuition. 


Reports 

The MTA made its pre-budget 
submission to Finance Minister 
Eric Stefanson highlighting the 
need for debt relief, a broad- 
based tax cut, and the with- 
drawal of Manitoba’s support | 


from Ottawa’s CPP reforms. 


| The City of Winnipeg’s Red Tape Review Panel 


wound-up its report on burdensome civic over regu- 
lation. The MTA is one of three private sector mem- 
bers of the committee. 


Committee presentations 

Victor Vrsnik delivered presentations to the 
Neepawa Rotary Club, Erikson High School 
and the Austin Chamber of Commerce. If you 
would like Victor Vrsnik to make a presenta- 
tion to your organization, please contact the 
MTA office. 


Let’s Talk Taxes 

Let’s Talk Taxes is a weekly commentary provided 
to media outlets by the Manitoba Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation. The latest issues are as follows: 

¢ Padding MP Pockets, January 28/98 

¢ Ontario’s Common Sense Tax Cut, January 22/98 


| @ The ever-changing Face of the Pan Am Games, 


Jan. 14/98 
Mission Impossible, Jan. 8/98 


> 


| @ Four Months of the Pizza Parliament, Dec. 30/97 
| # Democracy Sacrificed to Ottawa’s Pension Plan, 


- + 


Dec. 22/97 
Tax Cut Debate Fires-up, Dec. 16/97 
Debt Relief through Tax Cuts, Dec. 10/97 


¢ Defusing the CPP Chilean Style, Dec. 3/97 


 TaxFax 


| TaxFax is a bi-weekly commentary provided by the 


Manitoba Taxpayers Association. 

¢ Income Tax in Manitoba Scores 
30/98 

¢ The ever-changing face of the Pan Am Games, 
Jan. 14/98 

¢@ Tax Cut Debate Fires-up, Jan. 1/98 

¢ Debt Relief through Tax Cuts, Dec. 11/97 

¢ Defusing the CPP Chilean Style, Dec. 4/97 


“F” Grade, Jan. 


News Releases 

¢ Income Tax in Manitoba Scores F Grade, Jan. 
29/98 

¢ Manitoba Endorses $2.2 Billion CPP Tax Hike, 
Dec. 18/97 

¢ Tax Cuts for Christmas Mr. Stefanson, Dec. 8/97 

¢ Manitoba Tax Cuts Campaign Unwrapped for 
Christmas Season, Dec 5/97 


MTA releases, commentaries and reports can be 
found on the CTF website at www.taxpayer.com. 


§ Mismanaging the CPP 


y Ken Waddell 


jt s not uncommon for the Canadian Taxpayers Fed- 
a eration to catch the federal and provincial govern- 

| ments with their foot off base so to speak. The furor 
over Canada Pension Plan premiums is no exception. 
| Between 1997 and 2003, Manitobans are going to 

| _ have to cough up an extra $2.1 billion in CPP premi- 
ums. The increase is based on the difference between 
| 1996 figures and what 

_| will be scooped up under 
the new plan. Provincial Finance 
Minister Eric Stefanson has ques- 
tioned these figures by saying that 
it’s really only a $1 billion increase 
because the other billions were go- 
ing to happen anyway. That’s just 
in Manitoba. Across Canada we are 
talking a total of $47.8 billion. 

The blow was supposed to be 
softened as Stefanson apparently 
“expected” the feds to rob Peter to 
pay Paul with a transfer of $7 bil- 
lion from the Employment Insur- 
ance Plan (still commonly known 
as UIC or pogey). 

Now isn’t that just precious? 
Well Eric, let’s have a reality 
check. That’s like telling a farmer 
that four dead cows isn’t too bad 
because two were going to die any- & 
way. That’s like telling a drowning “@ 
man that staying down for a few 
more minutes won’t hurt because 
he was going to die anyway. 

The CPP hikes very simply mean an increase of $3,100 per 
working Canadian in CPP taxes. Like it or not, CPP premiums 
are simply another tax. The point is simply that CPP is a mis- 
managed government system, another example of where the 
government decides they can do for us things that we could 
better do for ourselves. The Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
has presented an alternative called the Mandatory Retirement 
Savings Plan. It hasn’t been taken seriously because it could 
be implemented with far fewer civil servants, with far less po- 
litical interference and with much greater personal involve- 
ment from each Canadian. Those are three principles that are 
somewhat foreign, especially to federal politicians, and unfor- 


[Seen Se 


| tunately still somewhat distasteful to provincial ones. 
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Between 1997 and 2003, 
Manitobans will have to 
pay out an additional $2.1 
billion in CPP premiums. 


MLA INL OFS A, 
How taxpayers won the first income 
tax cut of the decade 


1. Research funded by supporters 


MTA research staff compare Manitoba's tax burdens with other provinces and conclude that while other provinces drop 
their income tax rates, Manitoba is steadily becoming one of the most expensive income tax jurisdictions, behind only 
Saskatchewan and Newfoundland.. 


ne ee Suits Sr are ee: 
2. Supporters want lower income taxes 

| Results from the CTF's annual survey last year found a plurality 

a with Eric (73%) of members selected provincial income tax as the first tax to cut. 


In November 1997, Provincial ¢ The survey also showed that a majority of respondents (51%) selected 
Director Victor Vrsnik presented | acombination of tax cuts and debt relief as the MTA's highest priority 
the MTA's pre-budget submission | for a provincial budget surplus. 

to Finance Minister Eric : = 


Stefanson, highlighting 
the need for a [ = ~ 
combination 4, MTA frames tax cut debate 
‘ Gi ¢ Information on Manitoba's uncompetitive income tax structure was circulated 


to MTA members through The Taxpayer and the TaxFax. 

based tax relief ¢ Seven different Let's Talk Taxes editorials were published by several 

in the 1998 ; | weekly papers around the province arguing for an income tax cut.. 

| @ The Winnipeg Free Press published a column by Victor Vrsnik in December 


| 1997 discussing the need for income tax relief. 


6. The hattle begins -—-—=s_ 7 A Victory 


| . 
wey | @ é 
The MTA launches its income tax eee saber were 


MTA membershi tati af oa | i 

fan-out across the province | | petton campaign in December with |e intome tax cut 
sates es billboards featuring a question for the ante 

collecting signatures petitioning for in this year's budget. 


Finance Minister, "Tax Cuts for 


Chris Mr. Stefanson?" | # The MTA welcomes the cut 


but presses for a more 


an income tax cut in the 1998 
budget. MTA supporters were 


encouraged to press their MLAs es The billboards alan featured _ competitive tax rate in striking 
and the government to return part ae peep fog peeeapene yep range of other provinces. 

of the taxpayer surpluses through | |, SUE OF Pee | @ It is Manitoba's first broad- 
tax relief. After 10 weeks, the first @ The lefoend campaign became the | based tax cut in this decade. 


subject of a number of media stories. 


batch of petitions (over 1000) was | @ Credit for the tax-cut also 


delivered to the Finance Minister's ee ee goes out to Manitoba 

office. The campaign for ene eee ere ee taxpayers who pushed for 

meaningful tax relief [© Phe ebetipeg Preei Pyar singled out balanced budget legislation in 
: the MTA to oppose our push for get leet 

continues. 1995 - a precondition 


tax relief in three editorials. 


for tax cuts today. 
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Ontario seeks value for 
health dollars by spending 


When the Harris 
government was 

elected in 1995, On- 

tario’s health care sys- 

tem was expensive, 
bureaucratic and waste- 

ful. Waiting lists and in- 
consistent quality were 
common. Now, after two 
and a half years of the 
“radical Harris agenda,” 

the system is still expen- 
sive, bureaucratic and 
wasteful. Waiting lists 

and inconsistent quality 

are still common. All 

that’s changed is the Conser- 
vative government’s popular- 
ity, which dropped at roughly 
the same speed as taxpayer confi- 
dence in the future of Ontario’s 
hospitals. 


To be fair, there have been im- 
provements. Through budget real- 
location, there are more MRI 
machines. The dialysis program for 
kidney patients was expanded. Emer- 
gency room services in rural Ontario 
are enhanced. There are fewer redun- 


more on 


CHADS! 


By David Gratzer and Brian Kelcey 


dancies in hospital services. But still, 
a golden opportunity to improve 
health care for Ontario’s patients and 
taxpayers is being missed, at exactly 
the moment when rising demand 
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makes structural improvement an ur- 


gent necessity. 
Between 1989 and 1995, the 
Ontario government closed 
10,000 hospital beds, but not a 
single building. The creation of 
the Health Services Restructuring 
Commission was meant to address 
this. As then-Minister of Health 
Jim Wilson explained: “We saw 
no point in spending millions of 
dollars on the upkeep of bricks 
and mortar in half-empty hospi- 
tal buildings while there are 
lineups for cardiac surgery 
and hip and knee replace- 
ments.” 
The goal of enhanced 
overall hospital efficiency 
was well-intentioned. Ad- 
dressing the Empire Club 
of Canada, Wilson prom- 
ised: “We will go from 
passive payer to an active 
manager.” Instead, the On- 
tario government has gone from pas- 
sive payer to active payer, and from 
manager to micromanager. 


Recently, Health Minister Eliza- 
beth Witmer announced her govern- 
ment’s single largest new expense — 


over $1 billion in health restructuring-related severance 
payments, an expense equal to the entire cost of the provin- 
cial justice system. Over $2.5 billion has been spent on 
centrally-managed reforms designed to browbeat and pa- 
per-shuffle hospitals into efficiency, a process hauntingly 
similar to the big-government policies of Municipal Affairs 
Minister Al Leach. The threat of paying more for less has 
created widespread confusion and growing public resent- 
ment. 

It is possible to im- 
prove the hospital system 
within the Medicare sys- 
tem, but not with a big 
government approach. Re- 
forms must address the root 
of the problem. For dec- 
ades, Ontario’s hospitals 
have received funds directly 
from the Ministry of Health 
through ‘global budgeting.’ 
Each hospital is given an an- 
nual block grant to cover op- 
erational expenses. The 
global budget has no connec- 
tion to the number of pa- 
tients served by the 
hospital, or the services per- 
formed, or any set of per- 
formance indicators. 

This creates a series of 
perverse incentives. Since 
grants are not a function 
of patient need or de- 
mand, hospitals have no 
incentive to consider 
either. Hospitals also 
have no financial incen- 
tive to improve overall quality or efficiency. A hospital 
could focus resources, be more responsive to community 
needs or improve surgery performance, but its budget 
would have no relationship to these changes in following 
years. In fact, such a hospital is just as likely to see its 
budget rise or fall as is a more inefficient or insensitive in- 
stitution. Global budgeting has turned the system into a 
taxpayer-financed cartel. 

Despite the controversy, Tory health care reforms have 
responded to this situation with stronger central manage- 
ment by Queen’s Park, a philosophy only different from 


Bob Rae’s NDP government or David Peterson’s Liberal re- 
gime in degree. This is hardly surprising. In several minis- 
tries — Health and Municipal Affairs, particularly - the 
Conservative government has been called a captive of its 
bureaucracy. The chief beneficiaries of central manage- 
ment are, not coincidentally, the very same bureaucrats that 
the three governments have in common. 

But what makes the Tories different ? They listened to 

the bureaucracy more closely. 

They rushed to impose central 

control, and to reduce redun- 

dancy by arbitrarily closing 
or merging hospitals, with 

few transparent benchmarks to 

guide them. 

Faced with similar prob- 
lems in the late 1980s, the 
British government chose the 
opposite. It replaced micro- 

management with a dynamic 
“internal market,” where 
‘providers’ of health care com- 
peted for contracts from public 
‘purchasers.’ No more block 
grants to hospitals. 

To get funding, hospitals 
competed for contracts from 
regional health boards. The 

boards were funded based on an- 
ticipated population needs, and 
charged with achieving certain 
service levels. Some Britons 
complained that this created more 
administration at the local level. 
What they missed is that this ad- 
ministration, unlike its predeces- 
sors, existed for the sole purpose of 
monitoring, generating and managing 
quality and efficiency in a system where providers could 
cut from the top down if it was worthwhile to do so. 

The British reforms added still more competition: fam- 
ily physicians could form clinics and receive moneys to 
provide basic patient services — day surgeries, radiology 
and laboratory services. These ‘fundholders’ (as they are 
called) could then freely contract with any provider to offer 
their patients the necessary care. While the ‘medicare’ ele- 
ments of the system were preserved, the incentives to be- 
have carelessly with public dollars were not. 
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The British internal market experiment dramatically re- 
duced waiting lists and improved overall efficiency. In the 
Oxford District, for example, waiting lists for surgeries — 
hip replacements and cataracts — dropped by 50%. This 
cold statistic belies the fact that this is 50% fewer Oxford 
residents waiting in pain for services they were already 
paying a fortune for through their taxes. No wonder even 
socialist economists who initially opposed the concept — 
like Professor Julian LeGrand of the London School of 
Economics — are now supporters. 

Health Minister Elizabeth Witmer is now busy cleaning 


up the debris from Ontario’s aggressive hospital micro- 
management. She is fighting to reintroduce visionary 
ideas like primary care reform to the health care agenda. If 
the Conservative government has enough will and vision 
to revisit the hospital issue, it would do its tax-angry but 
health-hungry constituency well if it were to walk away 
from central management. It’s a compelling question for 
Mike Harris’s third health minister: why bury yourself and 
your Ministry in restructuring hospitals when an already- 
tested system lets the providers find more patient-sensitive 
efficiencies themselves? 


It is time to stop pickpocket politicians... 


By V. Joy Schmit 


asoline. It’s the 

most widely 

used transporta- 
tion fuel in Canada. 
And, with taxes eating up 
virtually half of every 
dollar spent to fill up the 
approximately 17 million 
vehicles in this country, 
you can bet it represents 
a tidy little source of in- 
come for governments. 

In the province of On- 

tario alone, the federal 
and provincial govern- 
ments took $4.8 billion 
in fuel taxes out of the province’s 
economy in 1995. Of that, the provin- 
cial government took $2.956 billion. 
Less than half of that total, or $2.143 
billion, went back into the transporta- 


tion system from both levels of gov- 
ernment. The rest went into general 
revenues. 
In Ontario another interesting situ- 
ation is developing. The “Who Does 


What” proposals mean that 
several municipalities will be 
assuming full control of lo- 
cal transportation services. 
Twenty-four percent of pro- 
vincial highways have been 
moved into municipal juris- 
diction. To cope with this 
download, the Ontario gov- 
ernment is providing munici- 
palities a one-time 
compensation package of 
$267 million. Meanwhile, the 
provincial government contin- 
ues to keep the $2 billion 
plus in road revenues it col- 
lects each year all the while 
paying for the maintenance of 
fewer and fewer roads. 

The provincial govern- 
ment says this will ensure services are 
better delivered and that there should 
be savings accrued through increased 
efficiency. In order to see this happen 
however, there are several taxpayer 
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concerns that must be ad- 
dressed. 

For instance, what will the 
cost be to municipalities to 
assume this new responsibil- 
ity? Is this to be a revenue 
neutral move? Prior to imple- 
mentation of Who Does 
What, municipalities bore 0 
percent of this cost. Now, 
with the changes, they will 
be 100 percent responsi- 
ble. Will there be a corre- 
sponding decline in the 
provincial department, 
or will there be addi- 
tional bureaucracy cre- 
ated at the local level to 
implement these changes? 
If so, does this mean that local 
governments will be looking at in- 
creasing gasoline taxes, property taxes, or implementing 
tolls on roadways to find the extra revenue? 

Increasing gas taxes in any way to support these 
changes is unacceptable. With the provincial government’s 
reduced road maintenance costs because of the download, 
so too should gas taxes be reduced. In 1996, a study, Forty 
Years of Gasoline Prices, was com- 
pleted by economists Marc 
Prud’homme and Klaus Kosten- 
bauer, with Prices Division. One 
area they looked at specifically 
was the impact of taxes on the 
price of gasoline. | 

What they found was that from | 
1957 to 1996, the real price of 
gasoline, excluding taxes actually 
declined 26%. What drove the 
price of fuel up was the combina- 


Samm TOTAL 
SCRE at EES 


on gasoline. In 1957 for example, 
a litre of fuel sold for 9.6 cents per | 
litre. The tax component on this li- 
tre of gasoline was 2.8 cents. By 
1980, the price of fuel had risen to | 
26.2 cents a litre, and the tax com- 
ponent remained relatively steady 
at 6.7 cents. 
Then came the changes. 

Changes that were to have a dra- 


Samm TOTAL 
ST Sa 


‘Retail margin - 3.8 cents 


 Refining/ Marketing 
8.2 


Crude oil costs 


19.3 cents 


The Canadian Taxpayers Federation — Ontario Division is initiating a petition campaign 
tion of federal and provincial taxes | calling for “Gas Tax Honesty”. To generate your own copy of the petition, please contact 
| our Toronto office at 1-416-598-4545, or download it off our website at www.taxpayer.com 


If you'd like to contact the provincial government regarding gas taxes, write: 


Minister of Finance, 7th floor, Frost Building S., 7 Queen’s Park, Toronto, On. M7A 1Y7 


To make a statement to the federal government, contact: 


Liberal Committee Chairman on Gasoline Pricing in Canada, Room 481, Con- 
| federation Building, House of Commons, Ottawa, K1A 0A6 , Tel: 613-995-8082 


matic impact on the price of gasoline. The fed- 
eral government was first out of the blocks in- 
troducing a 2.2 cent per litre federal excise tax 
on gasoline. Then, between 1980 and 1982, the 
majority of provinces converted their specific 
taxes to an ad valorem tax which means that the 
taxes were now calculated as a % of the price of 
the fuel rather than at a flat rate. As a result, 
taxes on gasoline had virtually doubled by 1985. 
In the 10-year period from 1985 to 1996, taxes 
increased further to approximately 26 cents a litre 
—a 73% increase. This brought tax levels on gaso- 
line in Canada up to an all time high, to where al- 
most half the price of gasoline can be attributed 
to direct taxes. 
Keep in mind that while taxes were continu- 
ally being raised, the real price of gasoline was 
falling. High levels of federal and provincial 
taxes hidden in the pump price kept consumers 
from seeing the benefit at the pumps. 
Governments across Canada have become accus- 
tomed to taking fuel taxes at the pumps to feed their massive 
spending requirements. Ontario is no different. Now, it looks 
like motorists could possibly be hit again if the provincial 
government doesn’t implement a system of designated tax 
on fuel consumption to ensure we don’t pay twice, while lo- 
cal governments are forced to up property taxes to make up 
for lost revenues. 


Finance Minister Ernie Eves, 


Dan McTeague, MP, 
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PUBLISHERS’ GRANTS 


Below is a list of some the grants and contributions 
handed out from the Department of Canadian Heritage for 
the Publications Distributions Assistance program for the 
fiscal year 1996-1997. The purpose of these grants was to 
help book sellers distribute books. The grant money went 


ALBERTA 
Book Publishers Association of 

MO YA $22,894 
Cardston Book Shop ....... $5,838 
Dove Christian Supplies ....... $940 


Evelyn Demille Bookstores .. . . $7,865 
Greenwoods’Bookshoppe Ltd $11,979 
Guild Gallery of Artists and 

ASIMONG Gi gee wi cioikis oo dre's ea ae $710 
Librairiie Le Carrefour Lmtee. $15,538 
Librairiie Le Carrefour Lmtee. . . $4,478 
Mark My Words Books ....... $1,233 
McLeish Investment Limited ... $1,159 
Mount Royal College Bookstore $8,171 
Orlando Books Limited ........ $499 
Orlando Books Limited ....... $1,800 
Power Engineering Books Ltd . $7,628 
Sandpiper Books Limited .... $7,166 
Sandpiper Books Limited ..... $9,735 


Self Connection Books ....... $2,655 
Socrates Corner ............. $781 
Socrates Corner ............ $2,631 
University of Calgary 

Bookstore ...... uch ted $50,000 
Wonestts cise 25 82 23 5 $7,000 


British Columbia 
Albany Books Limited ........ $1,641 
Amber Bookshop Limited ..... $3,043 
Association of Book Publishers 


of British Columbia. ....... $8,000 
Banyen Books............. $11,638 
Birrer Booktique Limited ...... $1,206 
Black Bond Books ........ $19,840 
Black Sheep Books Inc. ..... $13,747 
Black Sheep Books Inc. ....... $910 


Blackberry Books Limited .... $2,488 
Blackberry Books Limited .... $5,558 


Bolen Books Inc .......... $24,433 
Bolen Books Inc .......... $12,859 
BOOK ONONDG: is ae ik er $1561 


curred. 


Coastal Cookbook Company Ltd $500 
Courious Coho Enterprises Ltd $1,649 
Duthie Books Limited...... $45,468 
Foreword Bookstores Group . $22,477 
Foreword Bookstores Group . $12,056 
Fraser and Naylor Book Salers $1,370 


Hager Books Limited........ $4,279 
Kwantlen University College 
BOONSUOTG Gosia scnia'sfapelie wa)» $5,910 


Laughing Oyster Bookshop... $1,636 
Legendary Book Stores Inc. .. $1,412 
Malaspina University College 


ROnksine ess icles. $8,321 
Mallard Books ............. $2,172 
Misty River Books ............ $730 
Misty River Books ........... $1,411 
Mosquito Books Limited ..... $1,966 
Mosquito Books Limited .... $1,892 


Munro’s Bookstore Limited .. $24,283 
Mulberry Bush Bookstore .... $2,006 


OGNEBONG eos sane tos.o' > $2,022 
Okanagan Books (1994) Ltd... $7,020 
ONS BOOK eck $1,589 
Oscars Art Books and Books.. $3,937 
Page Eleven Books......... $2,231 
Regent College Bookstore.. $6,579 
Star of the West Enterprises .. $1,662 
Star of the West Enterprises .. $1,242 
Storyline Books ............ $5,000 
Trinity Western University 

BOOKINGS 6. Him S $5,841 
University College of the Cariboo 

BOOKSION EY sai sets By on o's $9,733 
University of British Columbia 

BOGRSIOO OS $1,287 
University of British Columbia 

Bookstore”... semMipesee $24,992 
University of Victoria 

BOOKSIOF 199. ftehcseicke $23,668 


Vancouver Community College King 
Edward Campus Bookstore . $6,998 
Volume One Bookstore Ltd ... $3,383 
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towards advertising, web page development, merchandis- 
ing, or the promotion of a particular subject like wellness 
or Canadian authors. Most companies said they were us- 
ing the grant money to cover expenses they had already in- 


Volume One Bookstore Ltd ... $1,323 
William McCarley’s Bookstore . $1,870 
William McCarley’s Bookstore . $4,497 
Womenin Printhy32. 33... oes $790 


Manitoba 

Association of Manitoba Book 
PUDIGHOIS? sedenrcss ai ete va $3,498 

McNally Robinson Booksellers 


University of Manitoba 
BOOK Si0fOs:c. ree. $17,123 


Northwest 
Territories 
Yellowknife Book Cellar ..... $5,468 


Saskatchewan 
Bookworm’s Den Limited..... $3,270 
Broadway Book Merchants Inc. $2,495 
J.D Distributors Ltd. ......... $4,351 
Reader's Corner Bookstore ... $1,838 
Saskatchewan Publishers 

Cll Re eae ae $5,625 
Saskatoon Book Store Inc. ... $7,875 
Saskatoon Book Store Inc. ... $4,146 
Sutherland Books........... $2,299 
University of Regina Bookstore $9,275 


Nova Scotia 
Atlantic Publishers Assoc..... $15,000 


Book Room Limited ......... $3,502 
Frog Hollow Books......... $6,053 
Frog Hollow Books ........ $2,670 
Inside Stoners Ares aS $4,438 
inside Sten: 6) 5 Sr $3,466 


Roswell Computer Halifax Ltd . $1,915 
St. Francis Xavier University 

Bookstores... is. Sitos. $6,383 
St. Mary’s University Bookstore $7,637 


' Ontario 

Albert Britnell Book Shop Ltd.. $4,507 
Albert Britnell Book Shop Ltd.. $3,687 
Algonquin College .......... $7,064 
Anglican Book Centre ....... $1,978 
Another Story... 5......55 $4,002 
Another Story................ $681 
Association of Canadian 

So SD Sa $41,258 
B Broughton Co. Ltd........ $14,033 
Blackmask Ltd.............. $2,435 
Book Express Limited ...... $3,015 
Book Express Limited ....... $1,067 


Book Shelf of Guelph Ltd .... $3,000 
Book Shelf of Guelph Ltd... .. $1,906 
Books on the Bay........... $1,979 
Books on the Bay............. $805 
Campus Bookstore, Queen’s. $21,482 
Canadian Booksellers 


Association........... $275,000 
Canadian Magazine Publishers 

ASSOCIHON so ecole ees $31,080 
Canadian Magazine Publishers 

Assoclation.c.05.30 0.40. $3,500 
Canadian Publishers’ Council . $9,400 
Canadian Telebook Agency.. $7,625 
Carleton University Bookstore $18,118 
Children’s Book Store ....... $6,698 
Children’s Book Store ....... $2,064 
Different Drummer Books .... $2,776 


Different Drummer Books .... $2,322 


Family Christian Bookstore ... $1,413 
Fanshawe College.......... $4,481 
RMMIIGM 50a dics oss oe $50,000 
French Bookstore / la Libramm 

RRRECSO dA Tel nc oe ve. Uk $3,236 
Furby House Books........ $2,565 
Furby House Books ....... $1,941 
Green Gables Books ........ $5,805 
Guelph Campus Cooperative 

OORSING 350-5 acesion tov yes $1,075 


Gulliver's Quality Books & Toys $3,359 
Gulliver's Quality Books & Toys $1,693 
Laurentian University Bookstore $2,563 
League Of Canadian Poets. $13,500 
Leeds County Books .......... $719 
Lion, the Witch, & the Wardrobe $7,287 
Lion, the Witch, & the Wardrobe . $969 
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Literary Press Group ...... $185,000 
McMaster University 

Booksiete 4:: da c/a. de $11,438 
Nautical Mind Bookstore ..... $1,501 
North County Books........... $500 
Novack Holdings Limited .... $16,747 
Ottawa Regional Booksellers 

ASSOGIAUON 5.522 eect $25,000 
Oxford Book Shop .......... $1,353 
Oxford Book Shop .......... $2,603 
POMOCT BOOKS 5 pce. o)0.i six te $1,832 
Quest Booksellers .......... $7,931 
Quest Booksellers .......... $3,364 
Regroupement Des Editeurs Canadiens 

de Langue Francaise ..... $40,622 
Salon du Livre de Toronto ... $20,000 
The New Octopus Bookstore 

ies eek ag RAY Dea $3,610 
Trent University Book Store... $3,439 
University of Western Ontario 

BOOK SIS) edd... BIS. $21,619 
University Textbook Supply Inc. $2,931 
Womansline Books.......... $1,440 
Word on the Street Canada .. $36,000 
Words Worth Books Limited .. $1,395 
Words Worth Books Limited... $1,441 
Quebec 
AL’Enseigne du Livre Inc. .... $4,112 
AL'Enseigne du Livre Inc.... $29,238 
Association Des Libraires 

Du Quebec............ $150,000 
Concordia University 

BGDKSIONG: Sic. esas desc $17,915 
Cooperative Collegiale De 

LIQINBOUBIS sic iea ts 2 $9,467 
Cooperative Etudiante Du College 

Lonel Growin. ei eka $3,701 
Double Hook Book Shop Inc... $2,298 


Double Hook Book Shop Inc .. $7,311 
Entreprises Gagnon Provencal Inc 

Fars la Librairie JA Boucher $16,972 
Enterprises Gagnon Provencal Inc 


Fars la Librairie JA Boucher . $3,445 
Export Livre Inc............ $20,258 
Librairie AAZ Inc. .......... $2,203 
Librairie A. L’Ecuyer......... $2,642 
Librairie Alire Inc............ $1,154 
Librairie Allpha Inc.......... $8,698 
Librairie Androgyne Limitee ... $2,066 
Librairie Androgyne Limitee ... $2,051 
Librairie Asselin Enr.......... $1,266 


Librairie Bonder Bookstore Inc. $2,801 
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Librairie Champigny Inc...... $45,850 
Librairie du Nouveau Monde. . . $2,432 
Librairie du Nouveau Monde. .. $7,395 
Librairie du Soleil Inc ...... $22,500 


Librairie du Soleil Inc ..... $13,012 
Librairie Generale Francaise 

US (1 oS a $9,995 
Librairie Harvey Enrigistree .. $3,677 
Librairie L’Entreligne......... $2,379 
Librairie Michel Fortin Inc. .... $3,329 
Librairie Monet Inc........... $3,456 
Librairie Nouvelle Age Inc....... $999 
Librarie Olivieri............. $4,673 


Librairie Paragraphe Bookstore $6,750 
Librairie Paragraphe Bookstore $4,948 
Librairie Ulysse Inc. ........ $10,020 
bivre:Dilol ss. siu-3 Sica ere $4,500 
McGill University Bookstore .. $37,888 
Salon Du Livre De L’Outaouais 


(AGG. Sie AY aaa $22,500 
Salon Du Livre De Montreal 

Ge ae. bee oes a8 $72,000 
Salon Du Livre De Quebec.. $45,000 
Salon Du Livre De Quebec... . $6,000 


Salon Du Livre Du Saguenay Lac 


Saint-Jean Inc. .......... $10,000 
Societe De Gestion De La Librairie 
Pantoute Inc ............ $14,936 
Societe De Gestion De La Librairie 
Pantout’e Inc...........0% $5,975 
Universite du Quebec a Hull 
Cooperative ............. $6,009 
Village Bookshop ........... $1,855 


New Brunswick 


Beegie’s Bookstore.......... $3,569 
Friends Forever ...........04. $683 
Librairie Pelagie............ $5,946 
University Of New Brunswick 

Bookstore: 2:5. tee $15,045 
Westminster Books Ltd. ...... $2,277 
Newfoundland 
Granny Bates Children’s Books 

LID cio ida sete eee $5,791 
Granny Bates Children’s Books 

Ltd... saat weunngeels $1,928 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell College 

Bookstore ...:t)04 « diaieje Peres $2,396 
Total Program ....... $2,450,121 


ye 


pe WORLD TAXPAYERS 


se) CONFERENCE 


Issues of high taxation, wasteful 
government spending, runaway debt 
and unaccountable governance are 
fought by activists in every corner of 
the globe. In 1988 an organization 
was founded in Washington, D.C. 
that dedicated itself to providing 
support for and exchanging 
information among these activists. 


Today, Taxpayers Associations 
International (TAI) is comprised of 19 
member organizations in fifteen 
countries on five continents. Every 
two years a TAI member 
organization co-hosts a World 
Taxpayers Conference. 


On June 11, 1998 the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation is pleased to 
welcome delegates from all over the 
world to the beautiful resort 
community of Whistler (90 minutes 
north of Vancouver) for two days of 
presentations, workshops, fellowship 
and warm hospitality. 


This is your opportunity to meet 
recognized experts and taxpayer 
activists from around the world who 
will share their knowledge and 
recipes for success. You won't want 
to miss this conference. 


June 13-14, 1998 
Whistler, British Columbia, Canada 


Charles Bens 
Sarasota, Florida / 
Toronto, Ontario 


Municipal cast cutting 
and performance 
consultant and author 


Preston Manning 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Leader of the Official 
Opposition, Canadian 
Parliament 


© The Impact of Taxation on Employment and Economic Growth 
© Re-thinking the Welfare State 

© {Individual Savings Accounts for Health and Social Security 

© Direct Democracy: What Is It and How Do We Get It? 

@ Tax and Expenditure Limits 


© Workshops will include discussions on health and education 
reform, municipal government restructuring, electoral reform and 
effective grassroots taxpayer advocacy. 


To register or for more information: 


sesso, LS, 1-800-899-2282. Fax 1-800-910-2280 
Taxpayers Associations . ™ - = 


rFekEPEeEeRATFTEON 


WORLD TAXPAYERS CONFERENCE  #604-1207 Douglas Street, Victoria B.C., Canada V8W 2E7 


Snternational or on-line at: www. taxpayer. com 


